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MEMO FROM THE EDITORS 


What do the U. S. public schools teach about Latin 
America? In April the National Education Association 
decided that it was time to re-examine the quality and 
quantity of information to which students are exposed 
in forming impressions of their southern neighbors. So 
the National Council of Social Studies, a department of 
NEA, invited a sampling of educators from all over the 
country—including several PAU staff members—and 
the OAS Secretary General to meet in Washington 
to take stock. 

The one-day meeting revealed that coverage of Latin 
America in the schools is spotty, with border states 
giving the most attention to the subject. A survey ques- 
tionnaire sent by the Creole Foundation (which covered 
the expenses of the conference) to state departments 
of education, about a hundred cities, and a thousand 
teachers, concluded that Latin America is given the 
most emphasis in the upper elementary grades, that 
teachers rely mostly on textbooks, and that there is little 
teacher-training in this subject. The Modern Language 
Association reported a substantial contribution to Latin 
American studies through Spanish- and Portuguese- 
language classes, but, as one participant remarked, 
elementary-school Spanish classes stress Indians rather 
than current events. 

In analyzing textbook treatment, the conferees felt 
that what is taught does not add up to any clear picture. 
Many textbooks at secondary-school level contain little 
material on Latin America, and much of that deals with 
the romantic and historical past rather than with eco- 
nomic and cultural realities of the present. One con- 
feree declared: “Some of the world’s top creative people 
in architecture, art, and music are Latin Americans, but 
most of our people are ignorant of these cultural develop- 
ments. Also, our students should know more about the 
effectiveness of the OAS.” Members of the conference 
strongly advocated a course in economic geography at 
the secondary level. “Our industrial relations constitute 
a new dimension of great importance. Adequate studies 
of world trade at the junior- and senior-high-school levels 
are of the utmost importance in building sound inter- 
American understanding.” 

On the brighter side, the Director of Elementary Edu- 
cation of Dade County, Florida, noted that schools there 
teach Spanish from kindergarten through sixth grade, 
and through orientation courses encourage their many 
Spanish-speaking students to preserve and share their 
traditions. In California, where one in every ten students 
comes from a Spanish-speaking home, the state now has 
four hundred teachers with a Spanish background, 
whereas thirty years ago there were none. New York 
University takes a hundred teachers to Puerto Rico for 
a summer session as a basis for more effective handling 
of the growing Puerto Rican population in New York 
(a third of the children in Manhattan public schools 
are Puerto Ricans). 

The conference recommended withdrawing obsolete 
materials from circulation and replacing them with care- 
fully prepared source and teaching units for elementary 
and secondary teachers; encouraging publishers to pro- 
vide accurate, up-to-date textbooks; offering teachers 
workshop instruction and opportunities, such as the OAS 
fellowship program, to study and travel in Latin Amer- 
ica; enlisting the aid of Latin American scholars through 
the International Cooperation Administration in finding 
what they would like U. S. youth to know about their 
countries; soliciting guidance and interpretation of facts 
from scholarly organizations and specialists in the field 
on what should become common knowledge about Latin 
America. “Only in this way,” the conferees concluded, 
“can we correct naive beliefs about our neighbors.” 


ay head, from pre-Columbian Tacarigua culture, illustrates cranial deformation 
acticed by this Venezuelan tribe. In Museum of Natural History, Caracas 
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ON THE 


ECONOMIC FRONT 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


Mexican power and Honduran highway 
development will benefit from the latest 
Latin American loans granted by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Also, an investment by 
the International Finance Corporation 
will permit a Brazilian plastics company 
to extend its activities in new fields. 


Mexican Power 


The thirty-four-million-dollar loan to 
Mexico will cover the foreign-exchange 
costs of four major power projects that 
are part of the Federal Electricity Com- 
mission's current $250,00C,00C, five- 
year expansion program: 

A 156,000-kilowatt hydroelectric plant 
at Mazatepec on the Apulco River, 125 
miles east of the capital, will offer 
additional power to the Mexico City 
area, to be distributed by the private 
Mexican Light and Power Company. This 
will exploit one of the few remaining 
undeveloped river basins in the country 
that have an appreciable flow of water 
during the long dry season. Its 270- 
foot-high thin-arch dam will be the 
first of its kind in Mexico. 

The 154,000-kilowatt Temaxcal plant on 
the Tonto River in Oaxaca State will 
take advantage of the hydroelectric 
potential of a dam that was completed in 
1955 as a flood-control installation. 

It will send power to Tuxpango and 
Veracruz. 

The 73,600-kilowatt Cupatitzio plant 
will use additional hydroelectric poten- 
tial of the Cupatitzio River just below 
the Federal Electricity Commission's El 
Cobano plant. Water from the river is 
already being used to transform a desert 
into a rich agricultural area that is 
consuming some of the El Cobano power. 
Most of the power, however, will be dis- 
tributed in the State of Guanajuato by 
an American and Foreign Power Company 
subsidiary and in Guadalajara, now Mex- 
ico's second city, through a Commission- 
owned system. 

The addition of a 30,000-kilowatt gen- 
erator to the 25,000-kilowatt thermal 
plant at Guaymas in Sonora State will 
meet demands for additional power both 


in that growing port and in the new ir- 
rigated farming area around Hermosillo. 

Mexico's rapid postwar economic expan- 
sion has depended on large increases in 
electric power capacity. Hence these new 
plants will play a vital role. 


Honduran Roads 


The $5,500,000 loan to Honduras will 
finance imported equipment, materials, 
and services for the construction of a 
new paved highway into Puerto Cortés, 
the main Caribbean port, and for improv- 
ing the Western and Southern Highways. 
The local-currency costs of these proj- 
ects will be met by another loan, from 
the United States Development Loan Fund. 

Most seaborne Honduran imports and ex- 
ports go through Puerto Cortés, which is 
accessible only by a single-track rail- 
road and a road that is rough at all 
times and often impassable in the rainy 
season. The new road from the port to 
Bafalo will provide an all-weather con- 
nection to San Pedro Sula and the sur- 
rounding valley, the country's most 
important industrial and agricultural 
region. It will link up with other roads 
to Tegucigalpa, the Pan American Highway 
along the Pacific, and the western region. 

On the Western Highway, running south- 
westward from San Pedro Sula, bridges 
and culverts will be built to eliminate 
the undependable ford crossings of most 
of the streams in this area, which is 
potentially rich agriculturally but has 
been held back by lack of market roads. 

Paving will be completed on the South- 
ern Highway, the country’s most heavily 
traveled route. It links the capital 
with the Pacific port of San Lorenzo on 
the Pan American Highway and carries 
much of the trade with El Salvador. 


Investment in Brazil 


IFC has agreed to invest $450,000 in 
D.L.R. Pl&sticos do Brasil, a corpora- 
tion owned entirely by Brazilian inter- 
ests. Since 1946, the company has been 
making a variety of molded plastics, in- 
cluding parts for telephones, elevators, 
and home appliances, and in 1956 it 
Started making brake linings. IFC's in- 
vestment will finance the expansion of 
plant facilities and the purchase of new 
equipment to increase brake-lining pro- 
duction and start the manufacture of 
clutch facings and steering wheels. Thus 
the company will contribute to the boom- 
ing automotive manufacturing industry. 
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BRITISH COLONIES TAKE FIRST STEP TOWARD INDEPENDENCE 


HARRY B. MURKLAND 


A BRAZEN SUN beat down through the humidity of Port- 
of-Spain on historic April 22. The multiracial people of 
Trinidad—Africans, East Indians, whites, Chinese, and 
every possible combination—were packed tight around 
the Red House, seat of the government. Taxis clattered 
up to the side door one after another to discharge the 
uniformed or darkly formal VIP’s of the West Indies. 
As each one entered, the onlookers cheered or booed 
lustily, according to his political standing. 

Inside the rambling legislative chamber the heat was 
overpowering. Crisp, fresh-looking ladies wilted into 
damp disarray as they feebly waved fans or programs. 
Tight-collared gentlemen wiped beads of perspiration 
from their glistening faces. Finally, the moment all had 
been waiting for arrived. Cool and dainty, unruffled by 
the withering heat, Princess Margaret entered the hall, 
greeted the officials, then read in her small, girlish voice: 
“I now declare the federal legislature of The West Indies 
to be inaugurated.” 

At these words the guests inside the chamber ap- 
plauded politely and a shout went up from the crowd in 
the sun-drenched street. A new nation had been born, a 
new member of the British Commonwealth: The Federa- 
tion of The West Indies. 

Geographically, the West Indies form an enormous 
crescent, stretching over the Caribbean from Jamaica in 
the northwest to Trinidad and its little neighbor Tobago 
in the southeast. Politically, this crescent is divided into a 
number of other units besides the new federation: Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic, and Puerto Rico—which to- 


HARRY B. MURKLAND is Hemisphere Affairs Editor of Newsweek 
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gether split Jamaica off from the other British islands— 
and a peppering of French and Dutch colonies. Jamaica, 
the largest of the islands, is the home of half the Federa- 
tion’s total population of three million. Its Blue Moun- 
tains, more than seven thousand feet high, offer magnifi- 
cent scenery; tropical or semi-tropical vegetation flour- 
ishes on the forest-clad heights and in the deep valleys. 
Trinidad, at the other end, is the second-largest island 
of the chain, about fifty miles long and thirty-seven 
wide, and its oil makes it the most prosperous from the 
standpoint of per-capita wealth. Hundreds of miles east 
of Jamaica are the Leeward Islands: Antigua, the only 
one that is not mountainous; St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla; 
and Montserrat, the smallest of the Indies, with some 
fifteen thousand inhabitants. Below them stretch the four 
beautiful islands of the Windward group: Dominica, St. 
Lucia, St. Vincent, and Grenada. A hundred miles to the 
east is Barbados, a green and pleasant land that is the 
most British of the West Indies. The total land area of 
the islands is only some eight thousand square miles, 
about the size of New Jersey, but they are scattered over 
550,000 square miles of the Caribbean. It is more than 
a thousand miles from Jamaica to Trinidad. 

One quality the British West Indies have in common 
is beauty. The ever-changing purple, blue, and green bril- 
liance of the sea around them, the mountains climbing 
steeply from the water, the red roofs and white-painted 
walls flashing back the sun from lush green valleys make 
this a springtime fairyland. “And we saw the trees very 
green,” Columbus wrote of the islands, which he dis- 
covered, “and much water and fruit of diverse kinds. . . . 
Bright green trees, the whole land so green that it was a 
pleasure to look on it.” 
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The people of the West Indies are as varied as the 
hues of the Caribbean. Mostly they are descendants of 
Negro slaves brought over from Africa hundreds of years 
ago to work on the sugar plantations. After the abolition 
of slavery, contract workers were imported from the East 
Indies; today East Indians make up a third of the popu- 
lation of Trinidad. In addition, there are also a number 
of Chinese merchants and a substantial white population, 
chiefly old plantation-owning British families or descend- 
ants of the early French planters. All these groups tend 
to keep to themselves. 

The Indies are as poor as they are beautiful, with too 
many people and too few jobs. Barbados, for example, 
has more than thirteen hundred people per square mile. 
as compared with about fifty-three in the United States. 
Also, West Indians seem almost pathologically proud of 
their procreative powers. Boys in their teens boast of 
having half a dozen children by different women. Be- 
tween 60 and 90 per cent of the infants of the Indies are 
born to unmarried mothers. “Indeed, the number of 
children is positively terrifying,” a correspondent writes. 
The illegitimacy statistic is rather misleading, however, for 
many of these unions are stable common-law marriages. 

Overpopulation means unemployment. Except in Trini- 
dad, which besides its oil has a famous asphalt lake, and 
Jamaica, where bauxite is mined, the people of the islands 
live mostly off agriculture, particularly sugar and fruit. 
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On map of Caribbean, names oj territories that are part of Federation of The West Indies are underlined 


But these crops can not support the ever-increasing 
population. So poverty flourishes with its concomitants: 
bad housing, malnutrition, tuberculosis. 

It was these conditions that brought the idea of federa- 

~ tion to mind. The individual islands were too small and 
weak to maintain viable economies. There was no unity 
among them. Each one separately sent its tropical prod- 
ucts to England. Until the advent of the airplane, trans- 
portation and communications between them hardly 
existed, and even the planes that now link them are used 
by only a minute fraction of the people. This isolation 
inevitably created jealousies and suspicions: one Trini- 
dadian relates that his two maids, one from Trinidad and 
one from Barbados, refused to sleep in the same room. 
The form of government encouraged separation. Each 
island or small group of islands was an individual colony, 
ruled directly from Britain. 

Why not, far-sighted thinkers proposed, unite all the 
colonies into one, give them greater self-government, and 
try to set them on their feet as an economic unit? This 
was talked about vaguely for many years but not until 
1947 was anything serious done about it. In that year a 
unity conference was held at Montego Bay, Jamaica. 
However, Jamaica and Trinidad were lukewarm toward 
federation, which they saw as an attempt to fasten on 
them responsibility for their smaller, poorer neighbors. 
The East Indians of Trinidad, who had always stuck 
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together as a minority group, were also suspicious be- 
cause they feared losing their local political influence in 
a federation peopled predominantly by Negroes. The 
sparsely populated mainland colonies of British Guiana 
and British Honduras stood aloof, as they still do, fear- 
ing that they would be inundated by immigrants from 
the overcrowded islands. The Bahamas, which do not 
consider themselves connected with the West Indies, 
wanted no part of the new government, and the British 
Virgin Islands were too close economically to the U.S. 
Virgins to join it. 

But the Standing Federation Committee persisted. 
There followed ten years of “patient study, negotiation, 
conference, debate, and action,” as Sir Grantley Adams, 
the first Prime Minister of the Federation, put it. Finally, 
a draft constitution was prepared, and at the end of 
January 1957, sixteen delegates from the islands met in 
Jamaica to iron out the remaining wrinkles. In three 
weeks of hard work they completed the job: the West 
Indies had a federal constitution. 

Under it, the Federation is headed by a Governor- 
General appointed by the Crown. As its representative, 
he alone is responsible for defense, external affairs, and 
financial stability. Normally he will act on the advice of 
a Council of State, a kind of cabinet, made up of the 
Prime Minister and ten other ministers, all chosen by 
himself. He can approve or veto acts of the Federation’s 


Nelson's Dockyard, harbor in Antigua, largest of the British Leeward Islands 


Parliament. 

There is a Senate of nineteen members—two for each 
colony except Montserrat, which will have one—ap- 
pointed for five years by the Governor-General. The 
Senate resembles the British House of Lords in that it 
has no power to defeat legislation but may delay it as 
much as a year. 

The making of laws rests in the hands of a House of 
Representatives of forty-five members elected by the 
people. Its powers will be limited. On a few subjects, 
such as money-borrowing and, eventually, immigration, 
it will have exclusive jurisdiction. On a good many 
more, of general concern, such as civil aviation, over- 
seas trade, shipping, and communications, it will share 
its authority with the legislatures of the individual 
colonies. In all fields not specifically listed the colonies 
will act on their own. 

For the first five years the federal government will be 
financed by mandatory levies on the separate colonies; 
for the first ten years the United Kingdom will make an 
annual grant. The Federation’s budget is limited to nine 
million British West Indies dollars (a B.W.1. dollar is 
worth about 58 U.S. cents); this year’s totals eight 
million. 

Obviously, this constitution does not provide for full 
self-government. Rather, it sets up a form of moderate 
colonial government under which the islands can _pro- 
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enter matrimony,” remarked Chief Minister Norman 
Manley of Jamaica, “but we have hedged the contract 
around with so many stipulations and safeguards that | 
can only pray that by some Divine Providence it will 
produce offspring in due course.” 

The constitution adopted, one major task remained: 
to settle on a home for the new nation. The bidding for 
the capital was lively. The three big islands (Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and Barbados) fought over the honor. Be- 
cause of the boost it could give lagging economies, the 
small islands of the Windwards and Leewards also con- 
tested actively for the site. After some intense lobbying 
and horse trading, Trinidad was selected. King Sparrow, 
the reigning calypso monarch, celebrated in song: { 


On tour during which she 
inaugurated Federation’s 
legislature, Her Royal 
Highness Princess 
arrives at 
= Barbadians are sorry, but Sparrow's glad 
~— The West Indian capital is in Trinidad! ‘ 
They tried their best to wreck this thing, 


MANN Ck Now they've got to listen to the Calypso King! 


Delegates from West Indies laid groundwork for Federation at 1953 conference in London 
Sir Grantley Adams, West-Indian-born, Oxford-educated Premier 


gress toward self-rule. If all goes well, in five years they of Barbados, is Federation's first Prime Minister 
will be given complete freedom and become a dominion : 
in the British Commonwealth. 

Actually, federation will make little difference to the 
West Indian man in the street. The federal government’s 
responsibilities will be limited principally to matters 
which do not touch him personally, except perhaps 
through his pocketbook. The new government will not 
even control the post offices and customs of the area. 
Federal postage stamps will be issued, but in each island 
they will bear the island’s name and the profits will go 
to the island government. It is proposed that at some 
time in the future the federation should take over the 
post offices, prisons, income tax, banking, and customs, 
but for the moment they remain in the islands’ hands. 

Some West Indian leaders already feel that the consti- 
tution does not go far enough. “We have been willing to 
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In reality, Trinidad was probably the best choice. 
Port-of-Spain, its capital, is a vigorous, growing city that 
can easily absorb the influx of government workers the 
Federation capital will bring. 

But this decision did not altogether solve the problem. 


Land crabs caught by boys for roadside sale are one of many 
exotic delicacies listed on Trinidad’s cosmopolitan menus 


The exact site of the capital was still to be chosen. The 
West Indians fixed on Chaguaramas, a tropical, hilly 
peninsula on the northwest coast, near Port-of-Spain. 
But Chaguaramas was part of the bases-for-destroyers 
deal Franklin D. Roosevelt made with Great Britain in 
1941, and the United States has a ninety-nine-year lease 
on it. The elaborate hundred-million-dollar base there is 
even more useful now as a potential defense against the 
big Soviet submarine fleet, insisted the U.S. Navy, refus- 
ing to give it up. 

Trinidadians had been deeply annoyed from the begin- 
ning. Before the base was built this was their favorite 
week-end playground. They resented Britain’s failure to 
consult them before making the deal with Washington. 
Now they insisted on getting their bathing beach back. 
The U.S. State Department, anxious to get the new na- 
tion off to a good start, set to work to see if it could 
resolve the problem. After months of wrangling, repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, the United States, the West 
Indies, and Trinidad have just come up with a report 
revealing that it would be enormously expensive and 
highly impractical to move the base. The probable solu- 
tion is that the West Indians will choose some other site 
and the United States will help to pay for building a 
capital. 

The next steps were appointment of a Governor- 
General and election of a Parliament. The Governor- 
General’s job went to Baron Hailes of Prestonkirk, fifty- 
seven. Lord Hailes was apparently chosen mostly for 
political reasons; as Patrick Bucjan-Hepburn he had 
served twenty-five years as a Conservative member of the 


British Parliament and seven years as a Tory Whip. But 
the tall, friendly peer made a good impression. 

The first Parliament was elected in March 1958. There 
was no straight-out party battle; the election dealt mainly 
with local issues in old-fashioned West Indian style. The 
many so-called parties have elaborate programs, but they 
mean little. Essentially they are the personal followings 
of individual leaders; they spring up and die away as 
the leaders maneuver. 

The political techniques are also personal and emo- 
tional. The West Indian dotes on old-fashioned, spell- 
binding oratory, stuffed with big words, high-sounding 
but meaningless periods, quotations from the Bible, and 
Latin tags. Political meetings are properly set for such 
oratory. The crowd gathers in the village market place, 
around a platform with a glaring electric bulb over it. 
As the speaker strides in—usually coming late, for the 
effect—he is greeted with thunderous applause. The 
meeting opens with a prayer, and hymns are sung. Then 
the orator goes to work, playing the emotions of his 


Refinery at Pointe-a-Pierre. Trinidad’s oil brings incipient 
industry to the island 
hearers up to a wild climax of excitement. 

In this manner, but with somewhat less than the usual 
enthusiasm, the first Parliament was chosen. The local 
parties clustered into two loose national groups: the 
West Indies Federal Labour Party, popularly known as 
the “Feds,” headed by Jamaica’s handsome, scholarly 
Chief Minister, Norman Manley; and the West Indian 
Democratic Labour Party, called the “Dems,” led by 
Manley’s flamboyant, giant-tall cousin and bitter rival, 
Sir Alexander Bustamante. Both parties are mildly 
socialist in doctrine, the Feds somewhat more so. 

In Jamaica and Trinidad the Feds were defeated lo- 
cally, but they picked up enough support in the smaller 
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versity College of the West Indies is on Jamaica, largest British 


islands to win nationally. In Trinidad, for example, they 
won only four out of the possible ten legislative seats. 
The local leader of the Feds (known in Trinidad as the 
Peoples National Movement or PNM) is Chief Minister 
Eric Williams, a short, solemn, pleasant-looking man, 
who habitually appears in dark glasses with a cigarette 
hanging from his mouth. Although there was no clear- 
cut program, Williams insisted that the United States 
give up Chaguaramas, even though a number of Trini- 
dadians would lose their jobs at the naval base. 

Despite such local defeats the Feds as the over-all 
winners gained twenty-four seats in the new Parliament 
as against twenty racked up by the Dems (plus one 
Independent). 

Had Manley stood for election, he would have been 
the obvious choice for Prime Minister, but he did not 
want the job, preferring to devote himself to the develop- 
ment of Jamaica rather than to the wider affairs of the 
Federation. The job went to Sir Grantley Adams, the 
slender, distinguished-looking sixty-year-old Premier of 
Barbados. A middle-of-the-road socialist with a bitter wit, 
Sir Grantley is a brilliant lawyer and labor leader. 

This was the Parliament inaugurated by Princess 
Margaret on April 22. With its opening the West Indies 
began their march toward self-government. What are the 
chances of the new Federation reaching its goal? 


island. Nurses’ home and hospital are in foreground 


Village-mede baskets on sale in St. George’s, Grenada. This 
island exports cacao, nutmegs, mace, bananas, lime oil, cotton 
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There are many obstacles in the way. One is sharply 
illustrated by Manley’s failure to claim the Prime Minis- 
tership. Though the West Indies have many able political 
leaders, few want to become intimately involved in the 
Federation. They fear that, once swallowed up in the 
larger affairs of the Federation, they would become small 
frogs in a big puddle; there is more prestige to be won 
by sticking to local politics. As a result, the Federation 
cannot draw on its best talent. 

Finance will also plague the new nation. Most of the 
islands have been living on handouts from Britain. Now 
they will be expected to go it on their own as soon as 
they can. Their primary task is to make the Federation 
attractive to foreign investors, to borrow the money they 
need and do not have themselves to start industrializing 
their agricultural economies. Canada in particular hopes 
to invest capital in the islands. The United States has 
indicated a willingness to help with loans and/or tech- 
nical assistance, and a Federation delegation is expected 
in Washington late this summer to negotiate. But eco- 
nomic independence will be a long, slow job. 

The different stages of development among them make 
it more difficult. Two of the elementary requirements for 
unity, for example, are a customs union and freedom 
of movement among the islands. But Jamaica. where 
small industry is beginning to burgeon, does not want to 
give up tariff protection for its infant industries. And 
prosperous Trinidad does not choose to open its doors 
to poverty-stricken job-hunters from the other islands. So 
a customs union and freedom of movement remain for 
the future. 

Up to now, these islands have been oriented toward 


Moslem mosque near Port-of-Spain shares architectural scene with 
Hindu temples and Christian churches for polyglot people 
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the English-speaking world. Neighboring Latin American 
republics send observers to the biennial conferences of 
the Caribbean Commission, a regional organization 
formed by the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, and the Netherlands, which deals administra- 
tively with such economic and social matters as adult 
education, agriculture, forestry, fisheries, industrial de- 
velopment, and housing. Since 1946 the British West 
Indies have been directly represented on the Commission, 
which is now considering a revision of rules to make it 
still more directly responsible to the desires of the local 
people. 

For the rest, the West Indies maintain tenuous ties 
with the neighboring republics through labor and tour- 
ism. The Western Hemisphere labor organization ORIT 
(Organizacién Regional Interamericana de Trabajado- 
res) has local branches in the islands. Tourist bureaus 


You've got to be limber to do Trinidad’s limbo dance under 
the bar without touching the floor 


cooperate through membership in the Caribbean Tourist 
Association, to which Cuba, Haiti, and Venezuela belong. 

The three million West Indians have much to gain by 
federation. They can look forward to regional economic 
growth, a higher standard of living, better education, a 
stronger voice in world affairs, and, above all, dominion 
status. For self-government is the ultimate goal, and the 
British are not inclined to resist. Even the poorest, least- 
educated islander, who may be unconcerned about com- 
plex economic aims, understands the notion of self- 
government. Some leaders like Bustamante, who do not 
believe in federation, nevertheless plump for dominion 
status, maintaining that it will help the islands economi- 
cally by opening doors to other countries. 

But the immediate task is to break down the paro- 
chialism of ten separate colonies and create in its stead 5 
a spirit of West Indian nationhood, economic, political, 
and cultural. It will not be easy. @ @ @ 
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GILBERT CHASE 


“HEARD MELODIES are sweet, but those unheard/Are 
sweeter,” wrote Keats. In a practical sense, however, any 
musician would rather his compositions were heard by 
as many people as possible. Hence the Inter-American 
Music Festival, held in Washington over the week end of 
April 18. Western Hemisphere composers were well 
served—and, what is perhaps more important, served 
their audience well. 

Though a music festival consists basically of a certain 
number of concerts grouped together in a particular time 
and place, there is undoubtedly some special significance 
about a genuine one. Sometimes it is a great personality, 
as with the Casals Festival in Puerto Rico; sometimes 
the historical or other associations of its setting, as with 
Bayreuth and Salzburg, the shrines of Wagner and 
Mozart respectively. Again, the character of a festival 
may depend primarily on an idea, as with the various 
inter-American music festivals that have been held from 
time to time over the past thirty years or so. While the 
organizers of these activities may have had different 
specific interests and objectives, the underlying idea was 
always the same: that the American countries have in 
common certain cultural aims and backgrounds, in the 
sense that all of them are developing a culture derived 
from the conditions and aspirations of the New World, 
and that American music, as a vital part of this emergent 
culture, should be fostered and encouraged and brought 
to the attention of as many people as possible. 

In almost every way, the recent Washington Festival 
was as inter-American as its name. Organized by the 
Inter-American Music Center, it had the collaboration of 
institutions ranging from the Mexican National Institute 
of Fine Arts to the Washington Board of Trade and the 
help of many individuals. The Pan American Union, 
whose Music Section serves as the Center’s permanent 
secretariat, lent its full support, and the Festival was 
officially opened by OAS Secretary General José A. Mora. 
The performers were inter-American too: the National 
Symphony Orchestra of Washington, the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Mexico (which gave an extra con- 
cert for the benefit of its local opposite number), the 
Puerto Rican pianist Jesis Maria Sanroma and the 
Polish-American pianist Artur Balsam, the Juilliard and 
Claremont string quartets, the Howard University Choir. 
With funds generously provided by International House 
of New Orleans (where it had originally been planned 
to hold the Festival), eight new scores were commis- 
sioned from composers in as many countries; a ninth, a 
string quartet by Alberto Ginastera of Argentina, was 


The noted musicologist citpert cuase, now U.S. cultural attaché 
in Brussels, is vice-president of the Inter-American Music Center, 
which sponsored the Festival. 


Inter-American festival in Washington, D. €. 


independently commissioned for the Festival by the Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Foundation of the Library of 
Congress. 

The Washington Festival thus pursued the same aim 
as the two Caracas Festivals—that of stimulating the 
composition and performance of new works—by dis- 
similar methods. Adding the element of competition, both 
of those in Venezuela (1954 and 1957) had offered sub- 
stantial cash prizes for scores selected by a jury. Despite 
this, and despite totally different sponsorship, there was 
a definite musical link. In Washington, the two major 
symphonic works that had been awarded first and second 
prizes at Caracas last year—the Symphony No. 2, in four 
movements, by Blas Galindo of Mexico, and the Second 
Symphony, in one movement, by Roque Cordero of 
Panama—were performed for the first time in the United 
States. The significance of the link should not be over- 
looked. One of the major difficulties in making contem- 
porary music known is that of obtaining repeat per- 
formances. After the glamour of its “world premiére,” a 
new work is often allowed to languish in neglect. Yet the 
music of our contemporary composers, who speak with 
the voice and spirit of our times, must be heard again 
and again if it is eventually to take its place beside the 
older and more familiar works of the standard repertory. 
By bringing the prize-winning symphonies from Caracas 
to the attention of music-lovers and critics in the United 
States, the Washington Festival fulfilled an important 
responsibility. 

Generally speaking, unfamiliarity is the chief handicap 
to the enjoyment of new music. Unlike the printed page, 
which one may pore over at leisure, or a painting, 
which one may look at for as long as one likes, music 
is gone as soon as it is heard and can only be recalled 
in memory. When a composition has very striking themes, 
and especially when it more or less conforms to tradi- 
tional patterns, the listener may have no trouble in recog- 
nizing and remembering at least the principal motives 
after even a first hearing. The real difficulty in under- 
standing and appreciating arises when the work is actu- 
ally “new” in a creative as well as a chronological sense 
—that is, employing techniques of composition that 
break with the past and revealing a genuine inventive- 
ness on the composer’s part. A composer may wish to do 
away entirely with “themes,” with tonality, with all the 
customary landmarks, It is his privilege to do so—indeed, 
if I were not reluctant to be dogmatic about an artist’s 
natural inclinations, | would almost say it is his duty, 
for to me invention and innovation are inseparable from 
the creative spirit in art. In any case, in the long run 
art must change or grow stale. Undoubtedly, this poses 
a problem both for the critic and for the ordinary 
listener, neither of whom is always disposed or able to 
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make the necessary effort. 

This problem becomes even more acute in the case of 
a festival devoted entirely to new or relatively new music. 
Of the compositions performed in Washington, thirteen 
were being heard for the first time anywhere, six for the 
first time in the United States, and one for the first time 
in Washington. The spontaneous and generally enthusias- 
tic response to all this unfamiliar music at the five con- 
certs was indeed gratifying. But a (very small, be it said) 
minority of critics seemed unwilling to make an effort to 
get at the composer’s intentions and to evaluate the com- 
position in terms of its aesthetic aims and background. 
For example, the Concerto for Orchestra (1951) by 
Antonio Estévez of Venezuela, which one critic implied 
was not worth performing. Now, this work is a sort of 
“musical homage” to a celebrated nineteenth-century 
Venezuelan composer, José Angel Lamas; in its three neo- 
Baroque movements—Toccata, Passacaglia, and Ricer- 
care—the rather old-fashioned melodies culled by Estévez 
from Lamas’ religious composition Popule Meus are pre- 
sented in a modern orchestral setting that is opulent and 
effective. To me, this is an interesting and unusual type 
of musical “nationalism,” based not on folklore but on 
the art music of a past era. 

For my part, though I do not set myself up as infal- 
lible, I do try to avoid the dangers of snap judgments 
based on a single hearing. I make it a practice to attend 
as many rehearsals as possible, to study the score when 
it is available, and to discuss the work in detail with the 
composer. After the performance I usually acquire tape 
recordings for further study (and, I might add, for the 


enjoyment that comes with increased familiarity). Let 
me add here my hope that most of the music heard at 
the Washington Festival will eventually be available to 
the general public on records. 


The first commissioned work to be heard was the 


Piano Concerto by Roberto Caamafo of Argentina. It 
was performed at the opening concert by the National 
Symphony Orchestra of Washington under the direction 
of Howard Mitchell, with the composer himself as soloist. 
His three-movement concerto, by turns lyrical and 
rhythmically incisive, is conceived in a modern spirit 
somewhat akin to Prokofiev. Gracious and pianistically 
brilliant, it won for Caamano a double ovation as the 
composer and as a highly accomplished pianist. Born in 
1923, Caamaiio emerges as one of the outstanding Latin 
American composers of his generation. 

A complete change of pace and mood occurred with 
the performance on the same program of Quincy Porter’s 
New England Episodes, also commissioned. Its six brief 
movements, deftly orchestrated, evoke with nostalgia and 
good humor typical scenes and traits of New England. 
The Episodes are decidedly a regional, “home-grown” 
product, of appeal mainly to audiences in the eastern 
United States. 

Unlike the Caracas Festival, which consisted exclu- 
sively of orchestral music, the Washington Festival in- 
cluded chamber and vocal music also. The second concert, 
given in the Coolidge Auditorium of the Library of 
Congress, was devoted entirely to three “world premiéres” 
magnificently performed by the Juilliard String Quartet. 
Only the first of these, the String Quartet No. 1, Op. 46 


Roberto Caamano of Argentina rehearses with National Symphony Orchestra for Festival performance of his own Piano Concerto 
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Heitor Villa-Lobos of Brazil. 

Two of his works received 

world premiére at Festival 
String quartet by Argentine 
Alberto Ginastera got 
Festival’s biggest ovation 


Roque Cordero of Panama, 
another Caracas prize-winner 
on Washington program 


Aurelio de la Vega, young 
Cuban composer, offered 
string quartet to Festival 


Rodoljo Halffter, Spanish- 
born Mexican, set to music 
texts from Don Quixote 


Symphony by Mexican Blas 
Galindo, Caracas first-prize 
winner, was played in 
Washington 


Antonio Estévez paid musical 
tribute to fellow Venezuelan 
composer of nineteenth century 


Camargo Guarnieri’s Chéro for 
clarinet and orchestra holds spirit 
of Brazilian folk music 


Mexican National Symphony 
played at Festival under 
Luis Herrera de la Fuente 


(1956), by Juan Orrego Salas of Chile, was especially 
commissioned for the Festival. It proved to be an attrac- 
tive, sensitive, and lyrical work in traditional vein, fol- 
lowing the neo-classical line favored by this composer. 
The String Quartet No. 15 (1954), by the prodigious 
Heitor Villa-Lobos of Brazil, reflected the inventive 
facility and exuberance of this most prolific of Latin 
American composers. 

To judge by the ovation it received, Alberto Ginas- 
tera’s String Quartet No. 2 (1958) was probably the 
acme of the festival. It is in five movements, rather than 
the usual four: I, Allegro rustico; I1, Adagio angoscioso; 
III, Presto magico; IV, Libero e rapsodico; V, Furioso. 
Containing in heightened degree all the traits that char- 
acterize Ginastera’s mature style—the immense rhythmic 
vigor, the emotional intensity, the lyrical expressiveness 
—this work reaches out into realms of musical innova- 
tion that make it a landmark in contemporary chamber 
music. The most original movement is the Presto magico, 
with two Trios, in which harmonics are used extensively. 
Also original and very effective is the interpolation of a 
fourth movement in the form of a Theme with Varia- 
tions, which serves as a sort of cadenza for the com- 
position, giving each instrument an opportunity to appear 
as soloist. In the third variation, Lento, for viola, the 
composer quotes from the “Triste” of his Cinco Cancio- 
nes Populares Argentinas—a gentle reminder that he has 
not forgotten his native land and its pampas in the midst 
of the advanced international techniques that he now 
uses. The acclaim was shared equally by the members of 
the Juilliard Quartet, whose performance of the ex- 
tremely difficult score was dazzling, and by the com- 
poser, who was present to acknowledge the torrent of 
applause. 

Shortly after this concert I returned to the Library of 
Congress to hear a rehearsal of the new String Quartet 
by Aurelio de la Vega of Cuba, played by the Claremont 
String Quartet. Although I had known De la Vega for 
several years as a leader in inter-American musical 
affairs, this was the first major composition of his that 
I had had an opportunity to hear. In fact, I believe that 
this is the most important work he has thus far written; 
it establishes the thirty-three-year-old composer as a 
figure to reckon with. The writing of the Quartet is en- 
tirely serial—that is, based on tone rows—but not strictly 
twelve-tone. Several rows are used in the composition, 
one of which has only four notes and another ten. The 
principal twelve-tone row is stated at the outset by the 
violins and viola, and a second is soon introduced by 
the cello. A tone row is sometimes used thematically, as 
in the second movement, Adagio. This is the work of a 
musical thinker, inventive and full of novel effects yet 
closely and logically integrated in its formal structure. 

The vocal portion of the festival, entrusted to the 
Howard University Choir under the direction of Warner 
Lawson, was on the same program as the De la Vega. The 
Choir gave excellent performances of compositions by 
Normand Lockwood and Russell Woollen of the United 
States, Heitor Villa-Lobos, and Rodolfo Halffter of Mex- 
ico. Deservedly, Halffter’s Three Epitaphs (for Don 
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Quixote, for Dulcinea, and for Sancho Panza), pro- 
foundly moving and beautifully textured madrigals using 
texts by Cervantes, received a warm response from the 
audience. 

A few words about the three remaining commissioned 
scores are in order. Camargo Guarnieri, whose Choro for 
piano and orchestra shared the first prize at the Caracas 
Festival last year, wrote a Chéro for clarinet and orches- 
tra for this one. In four movements—Lento e nostalgico, 
Moderato, Lento, and Allegro—this work was in keeping 
with Guarnieri’s consistent cultivation of the spirit of 
Brazilian folk and popular music, without literal quota- 
tion of any themes. It had undeniable cnarm and vivac- 
ity, and very rewarding writing for the solo instru. nt. 
Undoubtedly the most controversial score heard at the 
Festival was the Music for Little Orchestra by José 
Ardévol of Cuba. Its three movements—“Hymn,” 
“Rondo,” “Variations”—were like abstract musical pat- 
terns, exploiting the color and technique of various in- 
struments often thrown into strange juxtaposition. As 
an essay in instrumental coloring it was intriguing, 
though perhaps over-long. Finally, Canada was repre- 
sented by Violet Archer’s Trio for piano, violin, and 
cello, a fluent and attractive work but somewhat lacking 
in originality. 

On the concluding program were a pleasantly humor- 
ous ten-minute symphony (in four movements!) by 
Gustavo Becerra of Chile and the Second Symphony for 
Strings by Héctor Tosar of Uruguay. Tosar’s work, 
highly impressive in its intensity of expression and con- 
trapuntal mastery, has a particularly moving slow move- 
ment, Andante sostenuto. The concert ended with another 
“world premiére,” that of Heitor Villa-Lobos’ Symphony 
No. 12 in four movements. Although the score offered no 
surprises, it did present a wealth of lush and brilliant 
sound and of full-bodied melody that was gratifying to 
both the orchestra and the audience. It was, in short, a 
symphony in the grand manner, and as such provided a 


Howard University Choir, led by Warner Lawson, performed Halffter’s 


and other works 


fitting climax to the Festival. 

I said at the beginning that the Festival was as inter- 
American as its name in almost every way. Regrettably, 
among the many composers of various nations who 
gathered to exchange ideas and plan future projects, few 
were from the United States. U.S. representation on the 
concert programs was also meager. But otherwise—in the 
quality of the music and the performances, the enthusias- 
tic public response, and the critical reactions—the Fes- 
tival was a complete success. Highlights from it were 
filmed by the United States Information Agency for dis- 
tribution in Latin America. Its official title was First 
Inter-American Music Festival—which implies, happily, 
that there will be others to follow. @ @ @ 


Unloading instruments from one of buses in which Mexican 
orchestra traveled to Washington 
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DAILY AND SUNDAYS 


£d Dodd lives his own comic Strip 


In THE SNAKE River countRY south of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, a bespectacled but rugged young pack-train 
guide was peacefully sleeping in a tent. Awakened by a 
scratchy noise, he looked up to see a bear stolidly chew- 
ing on a sack of brown sugar kept for sweetening flap- 
jacks. “I went one way, and the bear went the other,” Ed 
Dodd relates. Years later, this incident provided Dodd, 
who is now the creator of the popular outdoors comic ad- 
venture strip Mark Trail, with a sequence for a Sunday 
page. Mark Trail, the hero of the strip, and his young 
friend Scotty are out camping. Nagged by Mark about 
making breakfast, Scotty shuffles into the supply tent and 
finds a bear stealing the bacon. The bear, his loot dangling 
from his jaws, departs hastily, with Scotty pursuing him 
and yelling over his shoulder at Mark: “I'll fix the break- 
fast soon as | catch it!” 

As “comic” strips go, Mark Trail is fairly unconven- 
tional. Though Dodd, who has a keen story sense, does 
not neglect such basic elements as Love, Danger, and Sus- 
pense, his real heroine is Mother Nature. Instead of such 
standard divertissements as atomic disintegration, space 
travel, crime, and sadistic torture, he laces his plots with 
authentic lore about birds, bees, and beasts. Sometimes 
Dodd even pushes his iconoclasm further by actually 
trying to make his strip comic. 

Comics—which originated in New York in 1896 with 
The Yellow Kid—are big business in the United States. 
The Newspaper Comics Council, Inc., estimates that there 
are some 195 U.S. comic features, avidly followed by 
some hundred million readers in the States and about the 
same number abroad. At this writing, an exchange of 
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SIDNEY SHALETT 


comic strips with the Soviet Union is being sought. In 
Latin America, according to Editors Press Service, Inc., 
which handles overseas distribution, they appear in three 
to four hundred periodicals. (Export brings up peculiar 


Spanish translation of popular U.S. strip is read by almost five 
million people in ten countries 
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situations. A policeman’s brogue, for example, is almost 
automatically translated into Spanish as a Galician ac- 
cent, for the Spanish American equivalent of the Irish 
immigrant to North America is the gallego. Again, a 
sequence in one U.S. strip depicting a girl coming to 
the aid of a frightened torero in a bull ring was omitted 
from the strips exported to Spanish America—such a joke 
would have been grossly insulting to Latin male pride 
and offensive to peoples who revere bull-fighting. ) 

Ed Dodd’s Mark Trail is one of the more successful 
U.S. strips. In the United States, it appears in more than 
four hundred daily and Sunday newspapers, and a daily 
panel called Trail Tips is published in 175 or so. Abroad, 
translated into seven foreign languages, it is carried by 
nearly sixty papers in twenty countries. The Spanish ver- 
sion appears in fifteen papers in nine Latin American 
republics (Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Mexico, Panama, and Uruguay) 
and in Valencia, Spain, reaching nearly five million 
readers. In Spanish, both the strip and its hero remain 
Mark Trail but young Scotty becomes Tito. 

The bear episode is typical of how Dodd manages to 
turn to cartoon advantage the highlights of his own life— 
of which he has spent as much as possible in the open 
air. He was born in the small town of Lafayette, Georgia, 
and grew up in Gainesville, a larger Georgia town, 
where his father was a Baptist preacher. There was never 
much money in the Dodd family—certainly not enough 
to pay for such luxuries as summer camps. At fifteen, 
after a persistent correspondence with Dan Beard, the 
famous old naturalist, author, and illustrator, who was 
one of the founders of the U.S. Boy Scouts, Ed persuaded 
him to let him work for his keep as table boy and bugler 
in the Dan Beard Boys’ Camp on Big Tink Pond near 
Hawley, Pennsylvania. Since then, he has been camp 


director, guide, forest-service employee, operator of a _ 


Wyoming dude ranch, and general woodsman. He has 
hiked, ridden, hunted, and fished all over the United 
States and in many parts of Europe. “All the things I 
did in the years I was just hellin’ around in the outdoors, 
I now put into my comic strip,” says Dodd. He hopes 
soon to make an extensive safari through South America 
in search of exotic nature lore and new adventures for 
Mark Trail. 

Dodd managed to attend the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology for two years, intending to become an architect. 
Since drawing people and animals interested him more 
than joists and beams, he drifted to New York to study 
at the Art Students League, doubling as janitor to earn 
his tuition. 

In one of his indoor periods, he went to work for a 
syndicate drawing a one-panel cartoon called Back Home 
Again. This was nostalgic cracker-barrel humor and, as 
Dodd himself confesses, was a bald-faced steal from a 
popular panel of that day. His servitude as a poorly paid 
plagiarist makes him philosophical about the fact that 
two other strips on the market today are obviously copies 
of his own Mark Trail. “Kind of makes a man feel good 
to know he’s being imitated,” he drawls. “I did draw the 
line recently, though, when a nature club asked me to 


Andy, a noble Saint Bernard that is strip’s most popular character, 
is modeled on Dodd’s own dog, shown with his master 


make a speech introducing a fellow artist. Turned out he 
was the one who’s copying my stuff.” 

In 1942, Dodd and his wife scraped up enough cash 
to rent a cabin on Big Tink Pond, where he used to 
camp with Dan Beard. He drew a supply of advance 
cartoons and they set off to enjoy a brief vacation. About 
the time they arrived, word came from the syndicate 
that it was killing Back Home Again and he was out of 
a job. Dodd relates: “My wife suggested that, since we 
had the place rented anyhow, I stay and do what I'd 
always wanted to: work on a comic strip about the one 
thing 1 knew something about, the outdoors.” It was 
hard going at first. Dodd’s wife became ill and did not 
live to see Mark Trail started—she died in 1943 and he 
has never remarried. The medical bills wiped out his 
savings. He was on the point of giving up when his old 
syndicate, which had received complaints on the disap- 
pearance of Dodd’s feature, revived the panel. It kept him 
going until, more than four years later, he was able to 
sell his own strip to the Hall Syndicate. 

Aside from Mother Nature and her minions, the prin- 
cipal characters in Dodd’s creation are Mark Trail, The 
Hero; Cherry Davis, The Girl; Scotty, A Juvenile Nature- 
Lover; and Andy, Man’s Best Friend. Dodd, incidentally, 
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owns a Saint Bernard that looks exactly like Andy. 

Mark is a rangy, pipe-smoking, clean-living sort of 
perennial nature tramp, who looks like a youngish Gary 
Cooper. Theoretically, he is a photographer for a ficti- 
tious magazine called Woods and Wildlife, but even 
Dodd admits that in real life Mark could not hold his 
job a week: he is forever wandering off on hair-raising 
adventures that occupy him four or five months and 
neglecting to send in any pictures to his editor. Mark, 
frankly, is never going to amount to anything in a ma- 
terial way, but he leads a healthy life, seems happy, and 
loves Cherry. 

Cherry, who lives with her widowed naturalist father 
in a wild-life sanctuary called “Lost Forest,” is pretty 
enough in a wholesome way, but many people—Dodd in- 
cluded—consider her rather prissy and at times awfully 
bossy. “Probably from keeping house so long for her 
father,” Dodd muses. She provides a high-minded sort of 
love interest whenever Mark’s adventures are not keep- 
ing them half a world apart, but it is very unlikely that 
they will ever marry. Bad box-office, Dodd explains, add- 
ing: “My main trouble is thinking up ways to keep them 
from getting together.” Once, for example, after prac- 
tically killing himself going down the Grand Canyon in 
a rowboat to win ten thousand dollars for an operation 
on Cherry’s father, Mark got the mistaken notion that 
Cherry had married a rich man named Jeff Crane for his 
money. Whereupon he rushed off blindly into the Cana- 
dian wilds and became involved in an adventure with a 
saintly doctor called Big Heart, a beautiful Indian girl 
named Wabanang, and an anonymous pack rat. This doc- 
tor, by the way, was hiding out because he thought he 
was a killer, but actually he was not. “I stole that plot 
from the movie The Greatest Show on Earth,” Dodd says. 
“Heaven knows who Cecil B. DeMille stole it from.” 

Scotty is a young boy who lives with the Davises, is 
unmercifully henpecked by Cherry, and occasionally 
knocks around in the woods with Mark. He is less impor- 
tant than Andy, a Saint Bernard with the heft of a small 
elephant and the brain of an Einstein. Whenever Mark— 
who for all he supposedly knows about nature is some- 
times pretty stupid about his dog—lets Andy get into 
trouble, Dodd receives bushels of letters denouncing him 
as a cold-hearted monster, for Andy outdraws ail the 
others in fan mail. 

For instance, the time he was accidentally blinded by 
Johnny Malotte, Mark’s French-Canadian guide friend. 
Mark had lost him, and Johnny, shooting into a pack of 
wolves, hit Andy, who was fighting them off. It all turned 
out happily, however: blind Andy was picked up and 
nursed by a beautiful albino she-wolf named Keeta, love 
came to them, and when their litter was born in a zoo 
(Keeta had been trapped somewhere along the way) 
Mark read about the cub that looked like Andy and 
traced him down. Restored to 20-20 vision by an opera- 
tion, Andy was soon mislaid again and off on a wild 
adventure with an orphaned bobcat. On a more recent 
occasion, there was the devil to pay getting him back 
when good-hearted but big-mouthed Johnny Malotte, 


without our hero’s permission, bet him as the prize in a 
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Studio, which Dodd shares with two assistants and a secretary, 
is part of his country house near Atlanta, Georgia 


Dodd and staff share lunch of Southern delicacies at “Lost 
Forest,” named after locale of Mark Trail 
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“fixed” dogsled race. 

Dodd is not sure whether Mark is his alter ego or 
vice versa. “I suppose,” he says, “that Mark is the kind 
of guy I'd like to be. Physically, he makes me look like 
a chump—but we do both love fishing and the outdoors. 
He’s good in the outdoors, but I can’t make him too 
good. It wouldn’t do for the hunting and fishing duffers 
among his readers to get jealous of him.” 

Sometimes, sitting in front of a log fire, Dodd speaks 
candidly of his real feelings toward Mark: “I like him, 
of course, but he can get so blamed stuffy that sometimes 
I hate the heck out of him. But it’s in the rules that an 
adventure-strip character like Mark must be a Galahad. 
Personally, there are times when I feel a lot closer to 
Johnny Malotte. Johnny’s not above bragging and brawl- 
ing; he fancies himself a lady-killer, and | suspect he 
even sneaks a glass of beer now and then. I also kind 
of liked one of my villains, ‘Ol Hawk’, the alligator 
poacher. He was a killer, and he was going to shoot 
Mark in the back of the head, but he wasn’t really mean 
about it.” 

A bit of an amateur psychologist, Dodd suspects him- 
self of a “subconscious tendency” to make his villains 
rich people and spoiled children. Scotty, for instance, is 
always having trouble with some wealthy little stinker 
(usually named Reggy) who tosses cigarettes into the 
woods or with some brat of a rich girl who rides her 
horse over pet otters. Dodd attributes this trait of his to 
growing up as a poor preacher’s son. “Once,” he says, 
“*Uncle Dan’ Beard actually gave me the job of breaking 
the news to the young scion of a millionaire family that 
he couldn’t keep his valet with him at camp. But I try to 


compensate for the tendency by having some of my 
villains almost as poor as Daddy was.” 

Today, at fifty-five, Dodd is a dual personality. In his 
“working clothes”—which include a loud plaid shirt and 
a Western-style hat with a few fishing flies tucked in the 
band—he sounds perfectly natural addressing new ac- 
quaintances as “Hoss” and giving forth with recipes for 
sourdough flapjacks. In a neat gabardine suit, he is 
equally in character as an urbane host in the well- 
appointed dining room of his country home at Sandy 
Springs, near the Chattahoochee River just outside 
Atlanta. 

This 130-acre tract of woods, which Dodd named “Lost 
Forest” after Mark Trail’s personal Eden, is part of what 
he calls his “long-range experimental workshop pro- 
gram.” On it he has built a little lake for fishing and 
trails for hiking and riding, and tries out various kinds 
of plantings to hold and improve the soil. He has also 
stocked “Lost Forest” with guineas, mallards, turkeys, 
quail, and small wild animals—not to mention chickens 
and saddle horses. Andy, his Saint Bernard, was joined 
recently by a Dalmatian, Jimbeau; since Dodd does not 
believe in wasting potential story material, Jimbeau re- 
cently made his debut in Mark Trail. 

In his woodsy paradise, Dodd has built a striking con- 
temporary house of fieldstone and cypress, which also 
serves as his studio. It is a fascinating miniature museum 
for the outdoors trappings he has accumulated over the 
years. “There,” he will tell you, pointing to a pair of 
beat-up boots hanging on the elegant wall, “are the boots 
Dan Beard wore the time he shot his first and only 
moose. Over there is Buffalo Bill’s alleged last hat, and 
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owned by Dodd; Andy is lost again. Below: Scotty (known as Tito in Spanish) gets mixed up with spoiled, non-nature-loving rich girl ie * 


Jimbeau, Dodd’s Dalmatian, makes friends with another member 
of the menagerie. Like Andy, Jimbeau now appears in strip 
there’s a buffalo skull I picked up on the plains.” The 
place is also a formidable research library, with perhaps 
fifteen thousand nature items or drawings filed for refer- 
ence. Accuracy is Dodd’s fetish. “Nothing is so sharp- 
eyed as a nature fan,” he says. “I can’t even put the 
wrong kind of bark on a tree without hearing about it.” 
As a public figure and dedicated conservationist, Dodd 
has become a busy man. Government agencies frequently 
call on him to help in some phase of conservation with 
his drawings, and he has been officially commended for 
his efforts. Many honors have come his way: he has 
been honorary chairman of National Wildlife Week and 
was the first comic-strip artist to win an award from 
Sigma Delta Chi, the national journalism fraternity. He 
wrote Mark Trail’s Book of North American Mammals, 
does radio and television programs, and is involved in 
numerous time-consuming business offshoots of Mark 
Trail. Consequently, he depends on his smooth-working 
team of assistants to keep the strip going. There are 
three—Tom Hill, who has been with him since the strip 
began, and Jack Elrod, both artists, and Elizabeth (Beth) 
Mitchell, secretary, researcher, and model. “I mostly 
draw faces and figures,” Dodd says. Even Mrs. Mitchell 


has learned to do lettering. It is written into his syndicate 
contract that when he retires the strip will go to Tom Hill, 
whom he calls “one of the finest animal artists in the 
business” and to whom he has given almost complete 
responsibility for the Sunday page. An attractive incen- 
tive program that he has set up for his assistants pro- 
vides a schedule of automatic pay increases every six 
months for ten years. 

At lunchtime the jeans-and-sport-shirt-clad crew gather 
for a magnificent meal served by Mamie Smith, “the best 
cook in this part of Georgia,” and her assistant, Thomas 
Yancey. Mamie keeps an old cast-iron stove, insisting 
that it is the only instrument that will produce proper 
catfish and hush puppies, and offers her critical judg- 
ment when culinary matters come up in post-luncheon 
story conferences. 

“The trouble is,” Dodd sighs, “that often after one of 
Mamie’s lunches we all sort of drift down to the lake 
for our story conference. First thing you know, we've 
got fishing rods instead of drawing tools in our hands. 
Mighty pleasant—but no way to keep Mark two steps 


ahead of the altar or out of the grizzly bear’s jaws.” 
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Sugar cane, introduced by Spanish conquistadors, growing near Barquisimeto. Lara State produced over thirty-eight thousand tons in 1950 


To THE OUTLANDER the Venezuelan State of Lara is an 
unremarkable part of an otherwise remarkable country. 
A subtle blend of races, of history, even of geography, 
this section of the Northeast appears to have lost any 
outstanding characteristics in the mixing. But the very 
combination makes it representative of more than one 
region, or even one country. It is a sampling of a hemi- 
sphere. 


The outstanding Venezuelan photographer ricardo RAzetTI has 
contributed often to Americas. His series on the “Dancing Devils” 
of Yare, a small town near Caracas, will be shown at the Pan 
American Union this year. 


Photographs by Ricardo Razetti 


Within Lara’s 7,585 square miles live 386,000 of the 
five million Venezuelans. Larenses bear the mark of the 
wide world in their faces. Men from the four points of 
the compass arrived in the caravels of the Spanish dis- 
coverers, in the holds of slave ships, in the expeditions 
of the German concessionaires of the Captaincy-General. 
Through intermarriage with the Indian women, they 
made the state a crucible of races. 

Geographically, Lara lies partly in the highlands— 
but not the highest—and partly in the lowlands. The 
Andes, for example, after a last fling of ostentatious 


height in the 11,750-foot plateau of Cendé at the boundary 
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farmers found by the Spaniards in Venezuela. They 
cultivated maize, cassava, and other food crops. The 
influence of the Cuica weavers of the Andean section of 
Trujillo State was also felt in Lara. The Spaniards, who 
introduced sugar cane from the Canary Islands and 
experimented with wheat-raising, took advantage of the 
Cuica knowledge of cotton to establish one of the earliest 
weaving mills in America at El Tocuyo, a town founded 
in 1545 that was also the site of the third municipal 
government in Venezuela. Community needs prompted 
other craft products: leather goods, multicolored blan- 
kets, alpargatas—which are still the typical footwear— 
and furniture. Today in the old colonial town of Quibor, 
not far from the capital, one can still run onto an aged 
cabinetmaker who signs his name to every piece of fur- 
niture he lovingly turns out by hand. 

“Save bread for May and cornstalks for your horse” 
is an old saying that sums up the thrifty Lara farmers’ 
idea of a sound economy. Almost imperceptibly the 
state has been transformed from a handicraft center into 
an industrial region, particularly around the capital. 
In less than ten years (1941 to 1950) Barquisimeto’s 


Rolling landscape near state capital. Lara offers varied climates 
for many crops, is third coffee-producing state 


with neighboring Trujillo State, die out in gentle ridges 
near the Lara state capital of Nueva Segovia de Barqui- 
simeio. The Caribbean coastal ranges to the northwest 
and those of Falcén State to the north join the Andes 
in Lara—but unobtrusively. 

Varying altitudes give Lara a corresponding variety 
of climates, Its temperatures range from scorching in 
the arid regions to very pleasant in the higher Andes. 
In the warm, irrigated lowlands there are large tracts of 
sugar cane and corn, potatoes and other vegetables; in 
the mountains coffee, wheat, and oats are grown. Cattle- 
raising and dairying prosper in the fertile plateaus be- 
tween the ridges that stretch to the shores of Lake Mara- 
caibo. 

Lara’s brooks and rivers flow into the Caribbean Sea, 
Lake Maracaibo, and the Orinoco River, linking the 
state with the country’s three main water basins. The 
roads that crisscross the state include a paved section 
of the Pan American Highway. 

It has been said that if fabulous quantities of oil had 
not been found in Venezuela, Lara would have had an 
ideal economy for the country. Its output, based largely on 
agriculture and ranching, has been modest but stable, 
without violent ups and downs. Before the discovery, 
this region was inhabited by Caquetio, Ayaman, and 
Jirajara Indians, some of the most advanced tribes of 
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population nearly doubled, from 54,000 to 105,000; it is 
expected to exceed 200,000 by 1960. 

The Spaniards discovered and mined gold for a while 
at Buria, near Barquisimeto. It might be said that Buria 
was the seat of the first post-Columbian monarchy in the 
Americas. It was founded by Miguel, an African slave 
who rebelled against the conquistadors and, with his 
queen, Guiomar, ruled for a few days the local gold 
mines and a lavish court. 

The disturbing myth of El Dorado brushed past Lara 
but left a mark of tragedy. It brought Lope de Aguirre, 
the magnificent tyrant who rebelled against the Spanish 
Crown and dreamed of an American Empire. Not far 
from the site where Barquisimeto was founded in 1552, 
legend places the tomb of the daughter of that fiery 
Basque, stabbed to death by her father to avoid capture 
by the King’s soldiers, who subsequently beheaded 
Aguirre. His soul, people say, still wanders as a will-o’- 
the-wisp along the Barquisimeto savannas. 

The high, fertile, cold regions and the hot, arid table- 
lands of Lara have always been lands of give-and-take, 
with “cash on the barrelhead.” The original inhabitants 


Modern housing developments and public buildings like hospital (center) have changed colonial face of Barquisimeto 


Drying sisal fiber. This product has given the capital bag and 
cordage factories 


Weaving blanket from sisal fiber. In Lara Indians were weavers 


Simple architecture of Church of before Conquest and Spaniards set up one of first mills in America 


Siquisique fits pastoral setting. 
Indians were settled in village in 1534 


Lara’s musicians manufacture their own small 
guitars, called cuatros for their four strings 


Portal of colonial house in Nueva Segovia de Barquisimeto, the state capital, 
founded in 1552 by Spaniard Juan de Villegas 
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traded with other tribes and were influenced by them. 

In 1530, agents of the German banking family of Welser 
established contact with Europe, taking Lara gold and 
other products. The Spanish conquistadors founded cities 
and established El Tocuyo as a base for colonizing ex- 
peditions to the llanos. During the nineteenth century, 
soldiers from the state accompanied Bolivar on his cam- 
paigns. Among them was one who gave his name to the 
region, General Jacinto de Lara, who fought in the 
decisive battle for the liberation of South America at 
Ayacucho, Peru. Lara later became a haven for victims 
of civil wars. Through the years the towns and fields 
were settled by German, French, Russian, Italian, and 
Syrian or Lebanese merchants and farmers. The twentieth 
century reversed the trend; by 1950 more than eighty 
thousand larenses were living outside their region’s 
borders. Among those who had moved away were the 
poet Pio Tamayo, who gave his life struggling for ; 
Caribbean workers and against the Gomez dictatorship, 
and the Carthusian monk Salvador Montes de Oca, shot 
by the Nazis for aiding the Italian resistance movement. 

‘ If anything is unique in this state it is the folklore. 


Boy peddles Italian-style cheese made of goat's milk in old 
colonial city of Carora 


Mock battle with sticks in tamunangue, series of dances of old 
Spanish and African origin, showing many-sided culture of Lara 
and of Venezuela in general 


Local potter exhibits her wares. Pimpinas in foreground are like 
Spanish wine jugs; others are markedly Indian 


When the planting is over and the rainy season draws 
near, in the fields of Lara State they celebrate the Feast 
of Saint Anthony on June 13. This is an ancient agrarian 
ritual to pray for abundant rain. At this time the men 
and women of that hybrid land dance the tamunangue, 
a series of tunes of Spanish-African origin, concluding 
with a Salve or final prayer. The U.S. poet Archibald 
McLeish described it as “a Venezuelan dance of great 
choreographic beauty, combining Indian, Spanish, and 
African elements in such a manner as to create a wholly 
new and original form which demonstrates [in the words 
of the Venezuelan folklorist Juan Liscano] ‘the dynamic 
force of American folklore and its constantly creative 
power.’ "—R.N. 


a short story by VIRGILIO ALEJANDRO DIAZ 
illustrations by ENRIQUE GRAU 


THE Boy picked up one of the many heavy stones scat- 
tered about the small back yard, took careful aim, and 
threw it hard at the mouse that seemed to be watching 
him a few yards away. Describing a short arc in the air, 
the stone hit the animal’s back with a muffled thud. The 
mouse crawled a short distance, then stopped and, turn- 
ing a grotesque somersault, lay motionless, belly up. 

Wheeling, the boy dashed toward the house. He pushed 
open the back door and flew like a gust of wind through 
the half-darkened room where the old woman was sleep- 
ing. She woke up startled. When she saw what it was 
that had disturbed her, she moved slightly and closed 
her eyes again. 

“What a boy!” she murmured to herself. Now she 
would have a hard time getting back to sleep. And the 
doctor had told her she needed to sleep a lot and not 
worry too much. He had told her in the special manner 
he used with her, gentle but firm. She liked that doctor. 
It pleased her to see him sitting beside her, with his bag 
full of strange instruments, and to hear him speak while 
he manipulated the syringe, the thermometer, or that 
gadget for measuring blood pressure. He was certainly a 
man who inspired confidence. She hung on his every 
word and carried out his instructions to the letter. 

The truth was that she was much better now. She was 
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breathing without difficulty and her joints hardly hurt at 
all; there was just that pain in her side that continued 
to bother her. But that pain would go away too, and she 
would feel strong and healthy, the way she used to. 
When she got a little better she would work in the 
garden again. If she didn’t do it, nobody took care of 
the flowers. It grieved her to look out the window and 
see how neglected everything was. The rosebush had al- 
most dried up, weeds were growing everywhere, and the 
dahlias were completely wilted. But when she got well, 
the garden, which was sick too, would get well with her 
and be as it was before. After all, lovingly cultivating 
the garden was the only way she could repay her son 
for all he did for her. The only way to repay his kind- 
ness and his sacrifices. Because it was undoubtedly a 
hardship for him to put her up in his house and pay the 
doctor and buy expensive medicines for her, when he 
was earning so little and had always lived so frugally. 
And despite everything, her son had kept her there for 
months and surrounded her with attentions and affec- 
tion, regardless of his wife’s insinuations. For she knew 


Writing fiction is a hobby for vinciio ALEJANDRO Diaz, who holds 
a doctorate in law from the University of Santo Domingo and is 
Undersecretary of Finance of the Dominican Republic. ENRIQUE 
crau of Colombia recently participated in a show at the Pan 
American Union. 
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that her daughter-in-law did not like her. Although she 
never said so openly, the uld woman sensed it in her tone 
of voice, in the way she looked at her. She thanked God 
that her son was so good. And he always had been. 
From childhood he had been obedient, docile. Few 
mothers had been so lucky. 

Sleep finally clouded the old woman’s mind and took 
sweet possession of her. 

Halfway down the corridor that divided the house, the 
boy stopped running, turned to the left, and entered his 
room, slamming the door behind him. He threw himself 
face down on the bed and buried his head under the 
pillow. But even there the whitish belly of the mouse 
gleamed in the darkness. 

In the next room, the man lying in the big double bed 
rolled over and stretched, without opening his eyes. The 
woman beside him sat up and asked loudly: “What was 
that noise? Is it you, Manuelito?” 

No one answered, and the woman turned to the man. 
“Remember what you promised me last night. You must 
tell her right now.” 

Tell what to whom? The man scarcely heard the words 
through the last mists of sleep. 

“It’s something you’ve got to do in any case——— 

Always something to do. At all hours. Move . . . walk 
... Shake hands... bow.... 

“so the best thing is to do it as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

Everything in a hurry. Don’t leave anything for later 
-+.run...hurry up.... 

“Why don’t you say something? Are you trying to 
back out of it?” The woman’s sharp voice crackled in his 
ears. The man turned over and lay on his side. / have to 
answer, to say something. But it’s so comfortable like 
this, stretched out, eyes closed, not speaking. 

When the woman’s hand, like a gaff hook, seized his 
shoulder and shook him furiously, he opened his eyes, 
startled. 

“What's going on?” 

“You were already awake! You don’t fool me! You 
think things can be settled by pretending to be asleep 
and hiding your head under the pillow? Get up right 
away and go tell the old woman at once!” 

“Wait a while. Today’s Sunday. Let me rest a little. 
I'll speak to her later.” 

“No! It’s got to be now. Last night you promised me 
you'd do it first thing in the morning. I won't stand for 
any more delay! Do you hear me? I know your system 
too well—leaving everything for later and then doing 
nothing! Maybe you can fool yourself, but you're not 
fooling me.” 

Her mouth opening and closing. Faster each time. 
Faster, faster. How long had he been putting up with 
that? From the very day they were married? No. From 
even before that. On the wedding day their friends con- 
gratulated him: “You’re marrying a woman of character. 
She will be a big help to you.” And at that moment he 
believed it. He was always timid, with little to say. It 
was difficult for him to make decisions. Since he was a 
boy he had hated violence. He couldn’t stand arguments. 
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He had never had a serious quarrel with anyone. At first, 
his attitude toward her was one of prudence and toler- 
ance. To avoid scenes, he preferred to hold his tongue 
and not contradict her, especially in public. It was not 
pleasant; it was even humiliating; but at that time it 
was not an alarming problem. Later, so gradually that 
he was scarcely aware of it, with small concessions that 
were more and more frequent and more and more im- 
portant, the abyss opened. The path that had led him to 
the bottom had started as a gentle grade, and at first he 
had thought he could stop whenever he wanted. How far 
he was then from realizing that when the slope turned 
into a precipice his momentum would drive him down 
faster and faster into the dark chasm! 

The door of the room crashed open and the boy stuck 
his head in, asking: “Daddy, is it a sin to kill a mouse?” 

The woman turned furiously toward the sound of his 
voice. “Get out of here! Can’t you see I’m talking to your 
father?” 

The boy’s head disappeared and the door closed with 
a thud. The man shut his eyes again. Why don’t I do it? 
Why don’t I leave this room, meet him in the hall, take 
his hand, and speak gently to him? I want to be my son’s 
friend. I want to help him. Explain to him what he wants 
to know. Oh, God, what have I come to? 

The woman resumed the attack: “You're going to 
your mother’s room and you're going to tell her that she 
can’t stay on in this house. That she’s got to leave this 
very day. I'll give you just five minutes to do it!” 

“Yes, woman, if you want me to. I’m going right now.” 
The man sounded like a boy reciting a lesson he has 
learned by heart and repeated a thousand times. 

With a blank look on his face, he mechanically got 
out of bed, put on his slippers, and silently left the room. 

In the hall, the boy, leaning against the wall, looked 
up at his father. The man put his hand on his son’s 
shoulder and they walked along together. As he opened 
the door of the room where the old woman was sleeping, 
he answered the question in a voice that was barely 
audible: 

“No, my son, killing a mouse is no sin; mice are better 
off dead than alive.” @ @ @ 
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EVERY WEEKDAY EVENING at ten minutes before seven, 
twenty-two alarm clocks in twenty-two rural communities 
on the Bolivian plateau call Aymara Indians to special 
adult classes to learn their Spanish ABC’s by radio. In- 
structors tune the sets, pupils open their primers, and 
for the next two hours the San Gabriel de Penas Radio 
School is on the air. 

In backwoods areas where communication and travel 


ALBERTO TARDIO MAIDA is a visual-aids specialist with SCIDE, the 
joint Bolivian-U.S. education service. 


ALBERTO TARDIO MAIDA photographs by the author 


Maryknoll Father Diego Pruss shows Bolivian Indian class leader how to tune in radio station for Spanish lessons 


are difficult at best, radio has been accepted as a tem- 
porary solution to the double problem of reaching a 
greater number of students and compensating for teacher 
shortages. Some fifteen years ago Fernando Tude de 
Souza of Brazil, with government support, pioneered in 
radio education in Latin America; and the work of 
Monsignor Joaquin Salcedo in Colombia has long been 
widely recognized. 

Since early in 1956 the Maryknoll priests in Peas, a 
village some thirty miles from La Paz, have been work- 
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Village farmers listen to radio teacher as they follow lesson in their primers 


Program for community evening classes is on the air. Father 
Jacobo Esselborn operates transmitter, services power generators 


ing long and hard to set up this smooth-running literacy 
campaign. First, they renovated their church, the oldest 
on the Bolivian plateau; built living quarters; and in- 
stalled a power plant with three large generators to run 
the radio station—all at their own expense. Next they 
had to arouse the interest and curiosity of potential stu- 
dents; train auxiliary teachers, who are often community 
leaders; and prepare primers, posters, and other teach- 
ing tools. 

For still other aspects of the work, Father Bernard 
Ryan, director of the campaign, called on the joint 
Bolivian-U.S. specialized agencies. The Inter-American 
Cooperative Public Health Service (SCISP, from its ini- 
tials in Spanish) sent a corps of nurses to vaccinate the 
residents of each community against smallpox and typhoid 
fever and to distribute illustrated pamphlets on personal 
hygiene. Technicians from the Inter-American Agricul- 
tural Service (SAI) taught the Aymaras to use fertilizers, 
to replace their wooden plows with more efficient imple- 
ments, to prepare better-balanced meals from the prod- 
ucts of the region, to improve their homes, to use 
insecticides to best advantage. SAI has also lent educa- 
tional and informational phonograph records. The Inter- 
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Rural teachers master next step in making enlarged posters of primers’ pages 


a Te Fae Seniors at Warisata Rural Normal School learn from author (right) how to cut film for silk-screen prints 
ater 


American Cooperative Education Service (SCIDE) sent 
technicians from its Rural Division. 

During the first year the programs were beamed to 
sixteen villages, where teachers from the rural-school 
centers in Coromata and Batallas organized and ran the 
classes. However, these teachers lost interest in the 
project and left at the end of the school year. In January 
1957 a short course was set up to train selected Aymaras 
in radio operation and classroom procedures. Now these 
rural leaders are carrying on the work perhaps more 
efficiently than it was done before. Francisco Ulo is one 
of the few rural-normal-school teachers who are still 
working with the project in Pefas. 

To teach reading and writing by radio, visual aids in 
the classrooms were obviously necessary. Primers and 
posters were designed to help the pupils—who spoke only 
Aymara—learn Spanish. Marcelino Ramos, who is the 
SCIDE consultant for the Rural Normal School in Wari- 
sata and thoroughly familiar with life on the Bolivian 
plateau, has selected appropriate themes for the primers. 
Each is reviewed by a committee of educators, then 
illustrated and printed by SCIDE. There are now about 
half a dozen booklets in use, each with more than twenty 
pages and adapted to the Aymaras’ needs and abilities. 
The first is more or less an introduction to words; the 
second gets down to the serious business of reading. 
Mateo, Rosa, and Maria enliven stories woven around 
various activities: the care of llamas, sheep, oxen; trips 
to the near-by market to buy food for the family; recrea- 
tion; and so on. Other primers deal with elementary 
arithmetic, weights and measures, and geometry. 


Town of San Gabriel de Penas, on Bolivian plateau, is center for 
broadcasting lessons to scattered villages 


Rural leader identifies phrases as they come over the radio. 
Poster at left shows how to protect water supply 


It was Father Ryan’s idea that the instructors should 
make their own posters—actually twenty-by-twenty-eight- 
inch enlargements of the primer pages—so the SCIDE 
authorities sent me to Peas every Saturday to teach 
the silk-screen process, At our first meeting I outlined 
the different stages of production. The following Satur- 
day I gave a general demonstration on how to cut the 
film. Since the teachers had only this scant training and 
were using penknives and old kitchen cutlery, some of 
the lettering was a bit lopsided and the over-all results 
were only fair. Even before the job was finished, the 
“artists” had given up and departed. 

Fortunately, however, I had been training the seniors 
at the Normal School in Warisata to do this kind of 
work, and three of them—Rodolfo Unzueta, Luis Fuentes, 
and Hugo Mendieta—agreed to come to Pefias and com- 
plete the project. The first day they turned out more 
than one thousand copies. At this rate, the work would 
have been finished in plenty of time for them to take 
long vacations, but Father Ryan was so pleased with the 
results that he wanted more. No matter, the young men 
said, there would be other vacations. The grateful Mary- 
knoll Fathers presented them with lengths of woolen 
for suits, in addition to paying for their board and room 
in Pefias. The priests were not the only ones impressed: 
SCIDE bought several hundred sets of the posters to 
distribute to the rural-school centers under its jurisdic- 
tion. 

By January 15, 1957, the San Gabriel de Pefitas Radio 
School had started a new session, with new class leaders 
and new materials. Once again the air waves carried a 
Maryknoll priest’s instructions: “Let's read the second 
sentence. In the market Rosa buys food.”” And Aymara 


voices in twenty-two classrooms repeated: “In the market 
Rosa buys food.” @ @ @ 
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Wituiam SAnpers, who has just assumed a new role as 
Assistant Secretary General of the Organization of 
American States, claims he is faced with much the same 
difficulty as the comedian who aspires to character act- 
ing. “People insist on billing me as a legal expert,” he 
said. “I entertain considerable doubt about how expert 
I really am in legal matters. In any case, this new job 
will be far broader than that. I will be expected to con- 
cern myself with every OAS activity.” 

Secretary General José A. Mora facetiously refers to 
Mr. Sanders as “the prodigal son,” since this is his 
second tour of duty at the Pan American Union. After 
starting out as secretary to the Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral, he now returns to fill the same post as his former 
chief. Identified in Who’s Who in America as “William 
Sanders, diplomat,” he is one of those people who look 
the part. He is tall, dignified, distinguished in appear- 
ance, with the air of a scholar. Had he been trained 
precisely for the OAS post, he could not have come 
better prepared. To begin with, he was born in 1903 in 
Durango, Mexico, on Pan American Day—April 14. 
Also, his family background is international. His Mexi- 
can-born mother was of Basque origin, his father a 
British mining engineer. He grew up in Texas, Arizona, 
and California. “My father fought the Comanches and 
Apaches in what was then the Arizona Territory.” 
Nostalgically, he reads all the Westerns he can lay his 
hands on—“good or bad.” 

After graduating from Stanford with a B.A. degree, 
he went to England for a year of study at Oxford. He 
holds a master’s degree from George Washington Univer- 
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sity, where he also worked toward his Ph.D., and a law 
degree from Columbus University in Washington, D.C. 

The inclination to relegate Mr. Sanders to the legal 
field apparently goes back to his initial stint at the Pan 
American Union in 1932, when he joined the staff as 
“secretary” to Esteban Gil Borges, then Assistant Direc- 
tor General. Dr. Gil Borges, twice Foreign Affairs Min- 
ister of Venezuela and an eminent lawyer, soon uncovered 
his new employee’s hidden talents, which had nothing to 
do with the typewriter. He called in a secretary from 
another office. “I’m sure you'll be glad to help out my 
secretary by taking my letters,” he said to her. “He has 
a really brilliant legal turn of mind.” When these in- 
structions were duly reported to Mr. Sanders, he remarked 
ruefully: “He must have noticed that the wastebaskets 
are filled with Pan American Union stationery.” Mr. 
Sanders went on to become the first chief of the juridical 
division of the Pan American Union, which he estab- 
lished. But he is still allergic to typewriters, and on 
taking over his new job at Seventeenth Street and Con- 
stitution Avenue, suggested that the one in his office be 
removed. 

After serving as principal attorney with the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, in 1944 he began a long 
career with the U.S. Department of State. On various 
occasions he was Acting Assistant Secretary of State 
for United Nations Affairs, Director of the Planning 
Staff of the Bureau of UN Affairs, and Director of the 
Disarmament Staff. He has participated in one confer- 
ence after another as delegate, as adviser, or as coordi- 
nator of U.S. government preparations for United Na- 
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tions, OAS, and NATO meetings. In 1953 he was United 
States spokesman at the UN General Assembly on the 
question of collective security (involving the implica- 
tions of the Korean conflict for world peace). He has 
also been Chairman of the U.S. Delegations to the meet- 
ings of the Inter-American Council of Jurists at Rio de 
Janeiro, 1950; Buenos Aires, 1953; and Mexico City, 
1956. From 1948 to 1953 he found time to conduct a 
seminar in international law and organization at George- 
town University. 

Twice Mr. Sanders lived abroad on foreign assign- 
ments: during the war years President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him to the Emergency Advisory Committee for 
Political Defense in Montevideo, and from 1953 to 1956 
he served as Counselor and Deputy Chief of Mission at 
the U.S. Embassy in Santiago, Chile. He was recently 
Special Assistant to the Undersecretary of State as Co- 
ordinator of U.S. Preparations for the International Con- 
ference on the Law of the Sea, and has just returned from 
attending the Conference in Geneva as U.S. representative. 

Through direct participation in the search for col- 
lective security in an uneasy world, the Assistant Secre- 
tary General is thoroughly familiar with the international 
facts of life. He has watched the evolution of multilateral 
diplomacy from the old, what he terms “outdated,” 
balance-of-power politics—replacing the still older con- 
cept of peace through universal domination—to an organ- 
ized community of states. He has seen the range and 
variety of subjects covered by international negotiation 
grow to embrace many things that were once of purely 
domestic concern. “In the more than five thousand meet- 
ings held yearly by the United Nations system,” he 
wrote in 1949, “the entire life span of man is considered 
in the effort to free him from fear and want.” He also 
pointed out how many people are involved in shaping 
U.S. foreign policy: government agencies and diplomats, 
members of Congress, and, because of the vital role of 
public opinion in the United States, private organiza- 
tions and individuals. 

In comments about the inter-American system written 
on the eve of the Bogota conference, where the OAS 
Charter was signed ten years ago, he underlined factors 
that make the Western Hemisphere an ideal laboratory 
for testing and developing international cooperation: 
“Somewhat similar experiences in occupying the new 
world, relative freedom from involvement in local con- 
flicts of the old; similar theories, if not always practices, 
of republican and democratic government; analogous 
national beginnings in the violent dissolution of colonial 
status through revolution, as well as a persistent sense 
of geographical propinquity—all these factors tended to 
give the peoples of the Western Hemisphere a sense of 
community of interest and of a new beginning, which 
was translated into a more optimistic belief in man’s 
ability to break the pattern of the past.” 

A definite Sanders asset is his family, which consists 
of an attractive wife and three handsome children. Again 
destiny seems to have taken a hand: the first time he 
met Elizabeth Negley Scully of Pittsburgh, he escorted 
her to a Pan American Union concert. She was then 


Son William Barlow. Both he 
© and his sister speak 
fluent Spanish 


Daughter Quirina is engaged 
to be married 


executive secretary of the National Youth Administra- 
tion. They were married in 1935. They now live in a big 
comfortable white house in suburban Belle Haven, Vir- 
ginia, which Mrs. Sanders has tastefully furnished with 
mementos of their South American sojourns and lovely 
antiques from her family home. 

The two oldest children, Quirina Harryette and Wil- 
liam Barlow (nicknamed Kerrie and Barry), are in 
Goucher College in Baltimore and the Christ Church 
School in Virginia. Jonathan, aged thirteen, earns his 
spending money delivering newspapers. When a rival 
paper recently sent a photographer to cover the new 
OAS Assistant Secretary General at home, Jon showed 
up for his picture with a large placard hung around his 
neck that said: “I work for the Washington Post.” The 
entire family takes Jon’s job so seriously that when he 
fell ill some months ago, the now Assistant Secretary 
General climbed out of bed at dawn to deliver his son’s 
papers on schedule. Not long afterward Mr. Sanders 
received a phone call from the Chilean ambassador, who 
chided him for setting such a precedent. It seems Mrs. 
Sanders had related the incident to the Ambassador's 
wife; she passed the word along to her son, who prompt- 
ly applied for a job as paper carrier. @ @ @ 


Mrs. Sanders enjoyed lije in Montevideo and Santiago, brought 
back recipes and Araucanian silver. Here she plays Scrabble with 
son Jonathan, who takes guitar lessons 
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To THE INDIANS AND MESTIZOS working hard to wring a 
living from the reluctant rocks and soil of the high Andes 
in Bolivia, Peru, and sections of Argentina, Chile, and 
Ecuador, the llama is the most important animal in the 
world. This long-necked, sure-footed, woolly-coated 
creature is their principal beast of burden and supplies 
meat, fleece for warm clothing, hide for sandals, and 
hair for rope. Not even the droppings are wasted, for 
they are collected and used for fuel in zones where wood 
is scarce. The llama has a right to hold his head high, 
for he was one of the foundations on which the civiliza- 
tion of the Incas was built. It was the strength of his 
back that made possible the building of vast irrigation 
systems, highways, and temples, and his wool—along 
with that of two closely related animals, the vicufia and 
the alpaca—went into fabrics that have preserved their 
original beauty down through the centuries. 

If this creature looks to you like an undersized camel 
without a hump, you are about right. Oddly enough, 
although the dromedary and the Bactrian camel—the two 
surviving species of true camels—are found only in the 
Old World, the whole camel clan had its start in North 


Breaking in a wild llama jrom the range. Llamas and alpacas are 
only animals added to world domesticated list by Americas 


Shearing a llama. The wool, together with that of related alpaca 
and vicuna, is much used for clothing in region 


Llama caravan above twelve thousand feet on Bolivian plateau. 
Only males over three years old are used as pack animals 
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Indians on Argentine-Bolivian frontier enjoy an outdoor 
barbecue of llama meat 


Finished llama-skin coats and bed covers go to market. Finer fur 
products of vicufia are scarce, more expensive 
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Indian furrier making a coat from llama skins at Argentine 
frontier town of La Quiaca 


America. Fossils found in the central United States show 
that the earliest recognizable member of the family, no 
bigger than a jack rabbit, lived here way back in the 
Eocene period, and most of the evolution of the group 
took place here. Typical specimens of the Camelus and 
Lama genera were fully developed here before they mi- 
grated for reasons unknown in the Pleistocene, the camels 
to Asia and the llama-type to South America. 

Today there are four representatives of this family in 
South America, but none in North, other than in zoos 
and circuses. The lovely, untamed vicuiia, the smallest 
of the tribe, provides the most exquisite wool and is 
zealously protected by law. The wide-ranging guanaco is 
considered to be the living wild ancestor of the two 
domesticated varieties, our friend the llama and the 
shorter but much shaggier alpaca, who is a major source 
of wool. Alpacas have been crossbred experimentally 
with both llamas and vicufias. 

In the well-known words of Palgrave, the camel is “an 
undomesticated and savage animal, rendered serviceable 
by stupidity alone, without much skill on his master’s 
part, or any cooperation of his own save that of an 
extreme passiveness.” However that may be, no such 
thing can be said of the llama. The Indians seem to 
understand them and they their masters. They can travel 
as much as twenty days at a stretch, averaging fifteen 
to twenty miles a day, living on grass along the way. 
They are quick to spit or kick if they feel abused, and 
if one thinks his load is a pound too heavy—about a 
hundred pounds is the usual limit—he won't budge. @ @ @ 


SONGS OF THE CHARROS 


Intercambio—an English-Spanish 
monthly edited by N. Pelham Wright 
for the British Chamber of Commerce 
in Mexico—is one of a handful of 
periodicals in Latin America that pub- 
lish in English. Though much oj the 
material is technical, readers can count 
on a couple of light pieces each month 
—for example, this excerpt from a 
whimsical essay by Noel Lindsay, a 
regular contributor, on the customs of 
Mexican horsemen: 

The first formal meeting of the 
charros that I attended was held on the 
big veranda of the judge’s house. The 
power station nearby chugged away 
like a moribund pulse. There was one 
naked bulb, and my colleagues’ faces 
gleamed and gloomed according to 
the whims of the current. 

In the chair was the judge, of 
course. . . . The secretary was my 
friend Gordo (Fatty), a government 
official. | fancy he was made secretary 
because he had access to a typewriter. 
Being the only two bachelors, we were 
much derided by the others; but we 
felt this was the derision of envy. 

Gordo had studied the guitar pro- 
fessionally and kindly taught me the 
rudiments. To be able to sing and ac- 
company the right kind of songs is an 
approved accomplishment for a charro. 
However, we had other uses for our 
talents. Guadalajara girls are without 
question the most beautiful in the 
world, and in the summer good Guada- 
lajara papas would send their families 
to live in Chapala. Gordo and I would 
take our guitars to the beach after 
supper every evening. After a few 
minutes of close harmony we would be 
surrounded by beauties sitting on the 


sand and singing with us, while the 
mamas, aunts, and others would sit 
discreetly some distance away on the 
stone seats of the promenade, talking 
of scandal, servants, and babies. Those 
were unforgettable moonlit or starlit 
evenings ... , as we sang the most 
excruciatingly sentimental songs, such 
as 

To dream on a moonlit night, 

Listening to the sea sing, sing; 

And there, painted in the night 

I see the moon all white, white. 

And so in a full outpouring 

Of moon and of sea I suffer, I 

suffer. 
What care I for the song of the 
sea 

If I am alone with my grief, 

So far, so far, from you. 

So far was as far as we got, of 
course, 

Our treasurer was Pepe, a draper, 
and he always sat next to his insepa- 
rable friend Pancho, who ran a general 
store. These two sat as silently as 
cigar-store Indians. The effervescent 
Pompeyo ..., my neighbor Pifas, El 
Cronolégico, and the judge’s mozo 
Cayetano {also attended}. There was 
El Cepillo (The Brush), so called be- 
cause of his hair—a muscular, roaring, 
cursing young man of enormous 
charm. .. . There was old Don Nicho, 
El Madrugador (The Early Riser), 
who used to get up every morning at 
five and sit on the step of his house 
until it was light, his sarape wrapped 
round his nose because, as everyone 
knows, night air is very bad for you. 
The best horseman and roper among 
us, with the possible exception of El 
Cronolégico, was El Gallo (The Cock), 
a dashing young farmer from the 
neighboring village of San Nicolas. 
The political boss of another village 
used to turn up fairly regularly. . 


Besides myself there was another 
rarity, a Spaniard called Raimundo, a 
big, humorous man with a big, sloppy 
stallion that was as tame as a tabby. 
On our Sunday outings he nearly al- 
ways kept us waiting while he finished 
his weekly business with the barber, 
and then turned up glistening, sweet- 
smelling, and manicured. For the rest 
of the week he let his beard grow, as 
he worked among the goats and cows 
on his brother’s farm, till by Saturday 
he looked like a Barbary Ape. Come to 
think of it, he was a bachelor too. But 
he couldn’t sing a note. 

The other full member was a share- 
cropper called Tonio. Too was shaped 
rather like a soft-nosed bullet. He 
smoked marihuana, though in modera- 
tion. . . . Once I asked him for a 
cigarette, and he gave me a grifo by 
mistake. I took it because I thought it 
was a common hand-twisted corn-leaf 
smoke. If anyone is curious about the 
taste, let him think of the scuppers of 
a cross-Channel steamer in January. 
Two drags were enough, and the sec- 
ond was out of politeness only. . . . 


KNOCK, KNOCK 


Understandably, when a magazine like 
Bohemia achieves notable popularity, 
sales and subscriptions are not limited 
to the country of origin—except by a 
language barrier (the Brazilian maga- 
zine O Cruzeiro recently met this prob- 
lem by publishing a Spanish edition). 
For years Cubans have shared with 
others Bohemia’s well-balanced pre- 
sentation of sobriety and humor, poli- 
tics and show business, crime and fic- 
tion. In the fiftieth-anniversary issue, 
Arroyito—who gets equally delightful 
results from drawing board or type- 
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writer—opened the door on a succes- 
sion of characters: 

A man thinks that stores, offices, and 
streets are the only places where day- 
to-day problems arise; but have you 
men given a thought to the doors of 
your houses? Have you considered the 
number of strange people and things 
that show up there, to be dealt with by 
your wives? If you were in their place, 
what would you do? 

Take the fellow who buys old gold. 
He comes for a tie pin, a mateless ear- 
ring, or any odd piece of gold. Cer- 
tainly you would pay him no mind, 
but your wife would. She gets out a 


gold bridge that you no longer use and 


turns it into cash. 

A lamp salesman might come to the 
door. What would you do? Throw him 
out, wouldn’t you? But no. Your wife 
mulls it over, sees it is just a matter 
of a dollar down and fifty cents a week 
for the next twenty years, and zoom! 
hangs the lamp in the living room. 


This is the waterless-cookware sales- 
man. The proposition is simple. He 
wants to cook a meal for you in your 
home and, moreover, provide every- 
thing. You supply only the guests. You 
would shut the door? She wouldn’t. 
She opens it and he prepares the feast. 
Afterward, of course, you have to put 
up with his pitch. 


. 


There is the “wino” who asks for 
“any little thing.” You would dispatch 
him with five cents. She feels sorry for 


him and hands over a pair of your 
good shoes. 


Take the woman who knocks on 
your door by mistake. You would turn 
her away with a “sorry,” but not your 
wife. She asks her in, offers her coffee, 
learns some juicy gossip, and becomes 
her fast friend. 

The man who sells paintings on the 
installment plan invariably shows up 
at the door of your house. That’s all. 
Your wife does some spur-of-the- 
moment interior decorating, and you 
spend the rest of your days looking at 


- a pair of flamingos. 


There is the insecticide salesman. 
First he gives you a fly swatter and a 
sponge, spot remover and floor cleaner, 
and finally he brings out an insecti- 
cide that sells for ninety-nine cents. If 
you don’t buy it, he takes back every- 
thing. What would you do? Sock him? 


> 


This is the fellow who has made a 
vow to collect money for the church. 
Your wife sniffles and gives him what 
you had saved for the movies. You 
would think he might have vowed the 
other way around—to give instead of 
to receive—wouldn’t you? 


In your new apartment your wife’s 
problem is to keep a vigil at the peep- 
hole, to see whether the bill collectors 
are after the former tenant or check- 
ing to see if you really live there. 


This is a Jehovah’s Witness, who 
comes on Sunday morning at eight, 
after you go to bed at four. What 
would you do? 

Now that you realize how many 
problems arise at the door of your 
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house, you will think your wife is an 
angel. Hang up a _Beware-the-Dog 
sign! 

LAST OF AN OASIS 

Published in Séo Paulo and edited by 
Paulo Duarte, Anhembi is a compact 
little magazine that provides a sub- 
stantial monthly fare for thoughtful 
readers. About half of the two-hundred- 
odd pages are devoted to contributions 
by authors of many nationalities— 
translated into Portuguese, of course— 
and the rest to regular sections on cur- 
rent events, books, science, and the 
arts. The following is a typical Anhembi 
news item, spiced with editorial com- 
ment: 

The sale of the Jaragua Bookstore 
{which had a tearoom in the rear] 
... has aggravated one of Sao Paulo’s 
many problems: the progressive de- 
humanization of the city, its steady 
departure from intelligence and good 
taste. The Jaragua’s tradition .. . and 
special atmosphere—you might even 
call it unique—made it a haven for 
Paulistas who still enjoy intelligent 
conversation in pleasant surroundings. 
It was, for them, a center of grav- 
ity ..., a place to meet or at least to 
pass through. As part of the city’s hu- 
man panorama, it provided a marked 
contrast to the frightening mediocrity 
of the clubs, bars, and the like. 

At the Jaragua you could talk long 
and interestingly, a rare thing in Sao 
Paulo these days. Conversation in Bra- 
zil is dying, a victim of the obsession 
with business, sports, and, more re- 
cently, television. Good prose is dis- 
appearing from the scene, since our 
life has been affected by the loss of 
intellectual flexibility. . . . Human re- 
lations are being automatized and 
measured in terms of money and ma- 
terial interests. In a word, they are 
being dehumanized. 

The Jaragua was an oasis. But it 
was also—and for good reason—a 
business failure. That, in modern Sao 
Paulo, is unpardonable. Since there 
was no way of making ends meet, be- 
cause no one buys books any more, it 
had to be sold. The new owners have 
analyzed it from a strictly commercial 
point of view, and it will probably 
turn into a profit-making venture. . . . 
But it will never again be the same... 
Jaragua that we have known for the 
past fifteen years. 


LONG FACES 


The following commentary by Mer- 
cedes Holguin, a well-known Peruvian 
journalist and novelist, appeared on 
the editorial page of the Lima paper 
El Comercio, which exemplifies the 
better Latin American dailies: 

To me, solemn men are always 
laughable—I mean the ones who are 
totally unaware of a thing called hu- 
mor and are just as serious in their 
approach to the trivialities of daily 
living as they would be at a round- 
table discussion on world peace. . . . 

As babies, they are solemn. They 
rebuff the least frivolity; . . . they even 
take their milk stodgily, sucking 
rhythmically and eyeing the world 
around them suspiciously. They grow 
into solemn children who adamantly 
refuse to joke with their playmates . . . 
and never smile or exclaim over a toy. 
. . . When they eat, they scrutinize the 
food, chew deliberately, and ask— 
more with gestures than with words— 
for another serving if they happen to 
like what was put before them. If not, 
they toss it on the floor, solemnly, and 
wait for something better. And if they 
are still not pleased, they throw a 
solemn tantrum... . 

I recall one small boy whose father 
took him to visit friends. At teatime, 
the boy was served his cup along with 


CARTON DE LA SEMANA 
MODA ACCIDENTAL 


“You in a sack dress too?” “Heavens, no, 
they stole my clothes!”—Unién, Mexico City 


the adults. . . . He examined the con- 
tents closely and then set the cup aside 
as he remarked soberly: “Fly.” Apolo- 
getically, the hostess . . . served him a 
second cup. The boy again examined 
it from top to bottom and again put 
it aside, remarking, even more soberly : 
“Another one.” Of course there were 
no flies, only tea leaves, . . . but he 
had seen a “fly” and, with characteris- 
tic gravity, had protested. 

With little ado, these solemn chil- 
dren become solemn adolescents and 
later solemn young men. In school, 
they are usually the boys who give 
speeches, keep watch on the younger 
children, tattle on the older ones. . . . 
They walk slowly (never run), smile 
slowly (never laugh), and sleep sol- 
emnly (never have insomnia). They 
almost always rank first in their 
classes, but they do not know the 
meaning of joy. If they happen to feel 
it welling up inside them, they check 
it promptly as if it were a defect. . . . 

What of these solemn boys when 
they become men? . . . First of all, 
they wear dark suits, dark ties, dark 
socks—never a note of color that 
might detract from their sobriety. They 
would not go without a hat for any- 
thing in the world and, even if they are 
not existentialists, they often grow a 
beard. They like to appear older than 


their years, and when they fall in love 


_(if they ever do), it is generally with 


older women. And they fall in love 
solemnly. Subtlety . . . is unknown to 
them; their declarations of love are . 
stark and tragic: “I love you. If my 
love is unrequited, I'll get out of your 
way by blowing my brains out.” 

In general, they hate to show their 
emotions. . . . They try to keep up ap- 
pearances at all costs; they are horri- 
fied at the thought of being found in 
error or, worse yet, in a ridiculous 
position. . . . Strangely enough, these 
people often attract followers, though 
they rarely inspire true affection. How- 
ever sincere their solemnity may be, it 
inspires mistrust and smacks of hy- 
pocrisy. 

When these men hold high posi- 
tions, what then? Their solemnity 
reaches its peak. The timbre of their 
voices changes automatically, becom- 
ing resonant and reverberative. Their 
thoraxes expand; their spinal columns 
stiffen. . . . They think that when a 
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person is intelligent, he should speak 
only on subjects that show off his in- 
telligence; and they are visibly an- 
noyed when an “upstart” dares to in- 
ject levity into a conversation. . . . 
All solemn people (there are more 
men than women) should learn to 
save their solemnity for special occa- 
sions. Life is entirely too serious al- 
ready without our taking everything 
seriously. Let’s look for the funny side 
of things; let’s laugh, joke, and some- 
times do foolish things that will make 
us feel like children again. It is good 
for both body and spirit, even when 
our childhood is irretrievably lost in 
the past. 


PROBA Y VERAS 


atin 


—izY si yo le dijese que me @ a 
posible aumentarle el sueldo? 


“And if I tell you that a raise is out of the 
question?” —E] Pais, Montevideo 


CROSSING THE PALM 


Since the Uruguayan magazine Orien- 
tacioén is the official publication of a 
hotel- and restaurant-owners associa- 
tion, both the articles and the adver- 
tising are rather specialized. However, 
there is usually something of general 
interest in every issue, particularly in 
the section devoted to amusing anec- 
dotes about the trade—like the follow- 
ing tidbit: 

Some years ago, in a remote corner 
of a large London hotel, a small 


chubby man sat reading the daily 
stock-market report. He smiled smugly 
and pulled out a fat cigar. Instantly, 
and as silently as a shadow, a bellboy 
approached with a light. 

“John, you’re a model of attentive- 
ness; here’s a small tip,” the man 
said, handing him a bill. 

The bellboy looked at the bill and 
returned it, thinking there had been a 
mistake, since it was a thousand-dollar 
bill. But the Yankee told him to keep 
it as a souvenir; he had made $300,000 
on the market that day. . . . 

Not all hotel guests are so generous. 
John D. Rockefeller never tipped more 
than a dime. But neither are they all 
like Rockefeller. Proof of this is the 
porter at the Savoy in London who 
left an estate of about $150,000. 

To express his gratitude for a suc- 
culent dish that had been served him, 
a guest in a New York hotel gave a 
lottery ticket to the chef, who accepted 
it disdainfully. A few days later, how- 
ever, the ticket paid off several thou- 
sand dollars. 


TRUTH OR CONSEQUENCES 


In the following article from the Sun- 
day literary supplement of El Nacional 
of Caracas, José de Benito bitterly 
voices his indignation: 


There was a squib in the paper not 
long ago about one John W. Guth, a 
forty-one-year-old insurance agent, the 
father of nine children, and a TV- 
contest winner, who flew around the 
world. He left New York on January 6, 
stopped in Paris the next day, went on 
to Rome, and arrived in San Francisco 
on January 10, Up to this point every- 
thing seems normal, but Mr. Guth 
traveled like a falcon . . . , with a black- 
velvet hood that kept him from seeing 
the places he visited. He was accom- 
panied by a photographer who, on 
their return to the States, . . . showed 
him the pictures of what he might 
have seen but had not. And that’s not 
all: mother-of-pearl buttons on the 
hood spelled out Truth or Conse- 
quences, the name of the program. . . . 

When I read this item I first thought 
the man was the victim of a practical 
joke; when I found that he was not, I 
was stunned. . . . Is it actually pos- 
sible that a reputable business firm 
could so debase human beings—a man 


willing to appear imbecilic in front of 
everyone, a photographer to go with 
him, and several air-line hostesses who 
must also have been in on it? ... 

My surprise was greater and more 
profoundly disturbing, I’m sure, than 
that of the United States when the two 
Sputniks were successfully launched. 
Perhaps poor Mr. Guth takes pride in 
thinking of himself as the first human 
Sputnik. . . . Since the U.S. missile- 
men were unable to launch a satellite 
before Russia, NBC may have thought 
that by launching Mr. Guth they would 
hit a new high in original advertis- 
ing—which, to a good “manager,” is 
more important than any scientific 
triumph. Of one thing you can be 
sure: that the blindfolded traveler . . 
is nothing but an NBC “satellite.” . . . 
If the scientific progress that is im- 
plicit in television produces such aber- 
rations in advertising as Mr. Guth’s 
trip—which thousands of viewers un- 
doubtedly laughed at, unaware of how 
tremendously degrading the whole 
thing was—it might have been better 
not to make so much “progress.” 

“Truth or consequences” is the 
cruelest of all slogans. The conse- 
quence of not knowing an advertising 
agency's concept of truth—what base- 
ball team ranked third in 1948, or 
something like that—is having to go 
around the world like a fool wearing 
the slogan on a hood, Unless people 
shout the real, human truth, . . . the 
agency has a perfect right to believe 
that by spending a few dollars it is 
privileged to offend all mankind with 
its actions. These rambling comments 
of mine are a proclamation that this 
is not the truth. 


“And why do you want alms?” —Elite, 
Caracas 
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BOOKS 


RECENT BRAZILIAN LITERATURE 


Reviewed by Maria de Lourdes Teixeira 

Again it is difficult to sum up six fruitful months of 
Brazilian publishing in a brief round-up—to say that 
these few are the Brazilian books worthy and capable 
of attracting an international audience. My selection 
must be eclectic, almost haphazard. It ranges from 
Octavio de Faria, who is one of our foremost contem- 
porary novelists and whose much-esteemed work is 
among the most serious in Brazilian literature of any 
period, to Consuelo dos Reis e Melo, a promising begin- 
ner who, like her counterparts Francoise Sagan and 
Pamela Moore, focuses on the maladjustments of youth 
and to a certain extent uses intuition to make up for 
inexperience. 

Octavio de Faria’s O Senhor do Mundo (The Lord of 
the World) is the seventh novel in a cycle with the 
over-all title “Tragédia Burguesa [Bourgeois Tragedy }.” 
So far the cycle also includes Mundos Mortos (Dead 
Worlds), Os Caminhos da Vida (The Roads of Life), 
O Lédo das Ruas (The Mud in the Streets), O Anjo de 
Pedra (The Stone Angel), Os Renegados (The Rene- 
gades), and Os Loucos (The Insane); another dozen or 
so are already planned, and the whole will constitute 
one of the most important bodies of work in our entire 
literature. It is a monumental investigation of society 
as seen in an apocalyptic vision of consciences, in which 
the passions and frailties of the middle class are analyzed 
with vigor and penetration. ‘ 


This “epic of the city,” as it has been called by the 
distinguished critic Tristaéo de Athayde, covers step by 
step a long and agitated period of time, but in its con- 
ception it is all of a piece. Its essence is this caustic 
conclusion: that men are, and will continue to be, pun- 
ished because they ignore the supernatural power and 
are directed by the Devil (“the Lord of the World”), 
living in a materialistic morass without desire for re- 
demption. 

On this spiritual framework, Octavio de Faria is 
building a work reminiscent of Balzac, though with very 
different aims. For in the “Tragédia Burguesa” the 
drama is one of the soul; it is within the characters 
that the conflicts take shape and the battles rage between 
the forces of Good and Evil. In the new book, as in the 
others, the constant presence of God elevates the reader 
to the novelist’s supreme purpose; his pages are dense 
with the sufferings of tormented characters, with ethical 
conflicts, debates of conscience, burning soliloquies. This 
is a Catholic novelist, whose work—despite the cruelty 
of the events, the crudity of the conflicts, the intracta- 
bility of the consciences—is clothed in a profound Chris- 
tian feeling that sets him off as a case apart in our 
literature. 

Although his theme and setting are unmistakably 
Brazilian, Octavio de Faria’s skill in probing the inner- 
most recesses of the human soul makes him universal. 
It is indeed a pity that a wider public should not be 
acquainted with this powerful work and that outside 
Brazil so little should be known of this writer. Any 
reader of sufficient intellectual background, anywhere 
in the world, will understand and feel the drama of the 
“Tragédia Burguesa”—a cry of revolt and a warning. 

A very different sort of novel, both in theme and in 
method, is Os Inquietos (The Restless). With this book, 
Otavio Issa makes his debut and introduces a new topic 
into Brazilian writing. His subject is the Babylonian 
aspect of the city of Sao Paulo, a rapidly developing 
metropolis in which unbridled ambitions duel over land, 
buildings, subdivisions, companies, commissions. The 
climate here is a tropical one of feverish competition, of 
greedy haste, of “deals” on an enormous scale, of bound- 
less and immediate profit voraciously sought. The plot 
of ground, the very soil, home itself, all become simply, 
“real estate”; life, society, the landscape are pressed 
into the service of the mad passion to get rich. In true 
tropical fashion, parasites breed rankly—the boldest and 
most unscrupulous, devouring each other as well as every- 
one else. 

A novelist steeped in his time and environment, Ota- 
vio Issa is an expert guide through the real-estate jungle. 
He also portrays skillfully those frivolous social circles 
ruled by a violently competitive dictatorship of luxury, 
amusement, and vanity. Alternating chapters of exposi- 
tion and clarification with complementary ones of dia- 
logue, he not only offers a new and courageous view of 
society but creates a gallery of well-defined and psycho- 
logically accurate characters. 

It is only natural that one who has liberated himself 
from the Moloch of the inhuman city should see his 
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salvation in nature, tradition, the farm, country life. 

What Issa has to say about Sao Paulo specifically is, 
I cannot help thinking, of equal pertinence to all other 
urban centers in the process of becoming megalopolises. 
Though Os Inquietos is anecdotal rather than profound, 
it is absorbing and has been enthusiastically received by 
critics and public alike. 

Another novel that has both intrinsic quality and the 
capacity to interest a wide audience is Ernani Satyro’s 
Mariana. This is the second work of an author who 
established himself firmly with his first, O Quadro-Negro 
(The Blackboard). 

A story of the most diverse passions, temperaments, 
impulses, and psychologies, set in a rural and small-town 
region of northern Brazil, it is characterized by an 
atmosphere of dramatic tension. Its three hundred pages 
are dominated by the personality of the fascinating, 
contradictory woman whose life story it tells. With 
impressive powers of psychological discernment, the 
author paints one of the most superb feminine portraits 
in our present-day literature. But besides this unforget- 
table creature, worthy of a place alongside Machado de 
Assis’ Capita, other authentic characters come to life in 
the novel, shaped with the sure hand, the sense of pro- 
portion, and the strength of a consummate novelist. In 
his capacity to scrutinize people’s inner life and reveal 
to the reader a world of passions, faults, weaknesses, 
and repressions common to human nature everywhere, 
Ernani Satyro makes himself universal. 

Terra de Deus (God’s Country), by a Sao Paulo girl, 
Maslowa Gomes Venturi, is a masculinely vigorous book 
that deals with the drama of the soil and the peasantry 
in an assertive and at times dogmatic manner. It is a 
militant novel committed to a social thesis, like the 
author’s previous book, Portdo Fechado (Closed Gate). 
The action of the present volume takes place in the 
South of Brazil. This is a region whose landscape, human 
types, and speech are just the opposite of those of the 
Northeast, which have become familiar in the sociologi- 
cal novels that have been a fixture in Brazilian literature 
since 1930. 

Though her theme is predeterniined, it is not too 
rigidly so, and Miss Venturi develops it convincingly 
by giving us live, authentic characters—some humbly 
and quietly brave and devoted, others ordinary everyday 
people. The complex personalities of the women, whether 
righteous and coherent or wavering and contradictory, 
are especially well portrayed. Theirs is a tough and 
primitive rural existence, far removed from bucolic 
charm. In documentary fashion, the book presents a 
series of injustices and well-founded claims, struggles, 
and programs revolving around a revolutionary coup 
that is being planned in a village under the leadership 
of a peasant. This leader, in his simplicity, is a sort of 
rustic and noble hero; his wife is one of the best fem- 
inine characterizations in the book. 

Thus Terra de Deus, in spite of its militancy, does not 
turn into a mere pamphlet. It remains a real novel, with 
events that hold the reader’s attention and flesh-and-blood 
people for characters. 
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Nothing could be more unlike this book than A Ama- 
zona (The Amazon), a prize-winning first novel by 
Consuelo dos Reis e Melo of Pernambuco. Written in a 
modern, occasionally poetic style, it deals with present- 
day youth trying to break away from family traditions 
and ethical concepts in a free-and-easy way, eager to 
taste a sometimes dangerous and dissolute freedom. 

The protagonist, Michele, is an accurate portrait of a 
contradictory girl, sometimes amoral, sometimes apa- 
thetic, at times instinctively corrupt, and at bottom un- 
fortunate. Her struggles in a disintegrating environment 
plagued by resentment, misunderstanding, prejudice, and 
intrigue arouse more pity than anger. 

This is an urban novel of limited scope, dealing with 
a very timely situation and revealing a young novelist 
of definite potentiality. 

Artists, scientists, and laymen will equally appreciate 
Arte Plumdria dos Indios Kaapor (Feather Art of the 
Kaapor Indians), by Darcy Ribeiro and his wife, Berta 
G. Ribeiro. Its research is of enormous value to eth- 
nologists, its subject of general interest, and its graphic 
presentation meticulous and tasteful. This book was de- 
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From El “Epitome” de Pinelo, Primera Bibliografia del Nuevo 
Mundo (Pinelo’s “Epitome,” First Bibliography of the New 
World), a facsimile edition recently published by the Pan 
American Union from microfilms in the Hispanic Foundation of 
the Library of Congress. Antonio de Leén Pinelo, born in Spain 
at an unknown place and time, lived in Argentina and Peru, took 
a law degree at the University of San Marcos, held high offices 

in the Council of Indies, and died in Madrid in 1660. His 
bibliography, with this cover, was printed in Madrid in 1629 by 
Juan Gonzalez. Besides the complete text of this first edition— 
including its appendix—the PAU volume contains a study of 
Pinelo’s work by the Spanish bibliophile Agustin Millares Carlo, 
a brief biography, and a bibliography. (Paper-bound ; $2.00) 
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scribed in detail in last month’s Americas; I can only 
add my own admiration of the work of both the Ribeiros 
and the Indian craftsmen who make these sumptuous 
personal adornments. What particularly interested me 
was the proof that this feather artistry is no mere stand- 
ardized trade, obeying traditional patterns and _tech- 
niques and without individual characteristics. Quite the 
contrary. The general nature of the ornaments may often 
be fixed by generations of custom, but each artist refines 
and perfects the designs according to his own talent and 
sensibility, so that a man’s work is always identifiable 
by his fellow-villagers. It is, in short, an art. In the 
Ribeiros’ scholarly yet fascinating monograph, the reader 
learns all about how the ornaments are made—from the 
catching of the birds and the selection of just the right 
feathers to the delicate task of assembling the objects. 

I have a vivid mental picture of the exotic scene in 
which these beautiful, fragile things, responding to the 
slightest breeze or movement, are worn in some great 
tribal ceremony. 


O Senor po Munpo, by Octavio de Faria. Rio de 
Janeiro, Livraria José Olympio Editéra, 1957. 518 p. 


Os Inguretos, by Otdvio Issa. Sao Paulo, Companhia 
Editéra Nacional, 1957. 230 p. 


Mariana, by Ernani Satyro. Rio de Janeiro, Livraria 
José Olympio Editéra, 1957. 312 p. 


TerRA DE Deus, by Maslowa Gomes Venturi. Sao Paulo, 
Livraria Martins Editéra, 1957. 380 p. 


A Amazona, by Consuelo dos Reis e Melo. Sao Paulo, 
Edicées Bartira, 1957. 135 p. 


A Arte PLumArta pos [nptos Kaapor, by Darcy Ribeiro 
and Berta G. Ribeiro. Rio de Janeiro, Offset-Grafica 
Seikel, S. A. (distributed by Editéra Civilizacdo Bra- 
sileira, S. A.), 1957. 154 p. Illus. 


Maria de Lourdes Teixeira is Amenicas’ regular literary corre- 
spondent in Brazil. 


VOICE OF THE QUECHUAS 


A REMARKABLE amount of work has gone into The Sing- 
ing Mountaineers, a comparatively small book. In all, 
seven people contributed their talents to the 203 un- 
crowded pages, attractively decorated with spot draw- 
ings. The songs and stories had to be collected and taken 
down in the Quechua language; then translated, first 
into Spanish and finally into English. In the article 
“Songs of the Quechuas,” which appeared in the August 
1957 issue of Americas, Peruvian anthropologist José 
Maria Arguedas wrote of his experiences in gathering 
them. 

Four scattered sections—Introduction, On Andean 
Fiestas and the Indian, On the Songs and Tales, Editor’s 
Notes and Bibliography—furnish a wealth of background 
information on the Quechuas, their language, culture, 
and customs. For readers who fancy poetry with a dash 
of tragedy, | recommend the forty-odd songs: Quechua 


Songs and The Threshing Songs of Angasmayo. For 
those who enjoy earthy, animalistic stories fraught with 
perplexing symbolism, there are nine Quechua folk tales. 
The Singing Mountaineers will undoubtedly please the 
folklorists; even the uninitiated will find it an agreeable 
way to spend an afternoon.—E. B. K. 


THE SinciInG MouNTAINEERS: SONGS AND TALES OF THE 
Quecuua PEopPLE, collected by José Maria Arguedas and 
edited by Ruth Stephan. Austin, University of Texas 
Press, 1957. 203 p. $3.75 


Exploratory drilling for petroleum in Parana State, Brazil. From 
Parana, Brasil, a handsome book of photographs by Peter Scheier 
published by the state government to celebrate its centenary. A 
pioneer region enriched by coffee, the state was mostly wilderness 
a few years ago, is now progressing rapidly 


(Listed from left to right, top to bottom. Inquiries about pictures credited PAU 
should be addressed to the Columbus Memorial Library Photographic Collection, 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C.) 


From The West Indies, 1958, published by Federal Information 
Service 
Courtesy British Information Service 
Courtesy Pan American World Airways-Courtesy British Informa- 
tion Service 
From The West Indies, 1958—Courtesy British Information Service 
Courtesy Pan American World Airways (2) 
Courtesy United States Information Agency 
Courtesy Inter-American Music Festival 
Courtesy Inter-American Music Festival-—-Courtesy USIA 
Courtesy Ed Dodd 
Bill Warren, courtesy Ed Dodd 
No. 1, Bill Warren, courtesy Ed Dodd 
No. 2, Carlos M. Gonzalez Rollo 
PAU 
Nos. 1 and 2, courtesy William Sanders—-No. 3, PAU 
Three Lions 
42 Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, and 10, PAU—No. 3, Foto Arte—No. 4, courtesy 
Moore-McCormack Lines—No. 7, courtesy International Petroleum, 
Ltd.—No. 8, courtesy Pan American World Airways—No. 9, Herman 
and Heinz Hirschberg 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS’ CHURCHES? 


Answers on page 44 


The Basilica of Nuestra Sefora de los Angeles 
4 (Our Lady of the Angels), the shrine of “La 
Negrita,” is in Cartago, the oldest Spanish city 
and former capital of a Central American nation. 
Can you name the country? 


This modern church in Belo Horizonte, Brazil, 
was never consecrated. Was it designed by Le 
Corbusier, Frank Lloyd Wright, or Oscar Nie- 
meyer? 


Beautifully decorated with paintings and mag- 
nificent statues, the Church of Nuestra Senora de 
La Merced (Our Lady of Mercy), is one of the 
few that have survived Antigua’s many earth- 
quakes, Is it in Mexico, Guatemala, or Peru? 


Not far from Buenos Aires, this basilica is the 4) 
goal of pilgrims from all over Argentina. Is it in 
Rosario, Tucuman, or Lujan? 


The Church of La Recoleccién is in — . 
Nicaragua's colonial capital, which is also noted 
as the home of Rubén Dario, one of Spanish 
America’s best-known poets. Fill in the blank. 


Although it is not a church, Havana's El 
Templete (The Shrine) is venerated by Cubans. 
Is this because it is the resting place of their 
hero José Marti, the site of the first Mass cele- 
brated in the city, or the place where independ- 
ence was proclaimed? 


This is the interior of the Church of Santa 
Inés, in a capital whose churches are notable for 
their architecture and art treasures, in the only 
South American nation that fronts on both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. Name the city and the 
country. 


An ornate colonial structure, this Church of 
Guadalupe, dedicated to the patron saint of the 
country, is in —————.,, often called the Rome 
of Mexico because of its many churches. Fill in 
the blank. 


Bolivia’s Metropolitan Cathedral, in the coun- 
try’s legal capital, has many treasures, among 
them a notable gold monstrance set with precious 
stones. Is it in La Paz, Arequipa, or Sucre? 


This Romanesque cathedral in the capital of a b 
country that seceded from Colombia in 1903 has 
domes overlaid with mother-of-pearl and boasts 
a painting of the Virgin by Murillo. Where is it? 
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OAS YOUTH PROGRAM 
Dear Sirs: 

I have just received a copy of AMERICAS 
for November 1957 and have read with the 
greatest interest the Secretary General’s edi- 
torial dealing with the youth program... . 
May I say how very greatly we agree with 
his thinking on the need to educate the 
young people of today . . . in inter-American 
relations. .. . This line of thought is exactly 
what the Scout movement in Latin America 
is trying to develop, and if there is any way 
in which we can be helpful I hope you will 
not hesitate to communicate with us. . . . 

D. C. Spry, Director 
Boy Scouts International Bureau 
Ottawa, Canada 


MIJE LEGENDS 
Dear Sirs: 

As a new subscriber to Americas, I am 
enjoying your magazine and look forward 
with pleasure to reading each issue. . . . In 
the article “Gift of Tongues” in the April 
issue, N. Pelham Wright mentions a publi- 
cation in Spanish of Mije legends. Would 
you be so kind as to tell me the title of this 
book and where it can be purchased? I am 
much interested in legends of southern Mex- 
ico and Central America, having heard some 
that I have not as yet found in print. . . . 

Mrs. Edward M. Wier 

Fort Worth, Texas 
The book is Cuentos Mijes, by Walter S. 
Miller, published in Mexico in 1956 by the 
Instituto Nacional Indigenista. To obtain it, 
write to the Summer Institute of Linguistics 
(Mexico Branch), Apartado 2975, México, 
DF. 


NAVAL HISTORIAN 
Dear Sirs: 

Some time ago I visited the U.S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Maryland, and saw 
the cruiser Reina Mercedes, which was cap- 
tured at Santiago, Cuba, during the Spanish- 
American war. . . . According to the account 
of the Battle of Santiago, when Cervera, the 
Spanish admiral, attempted to escape, his 
fleet had four cruisers—the flagship Maria 
Teresa, the Almirante Oquendo, the Vizcaya, 
and the Cristébal Colén—and the torpedo 
boats Plutén and Furor. These ships were 
all shelled and turned to the beach and did 
not sink in deep water. .. . Was any attempt 
ever made to salvage any of the four cruisers, 
or are they sti!l rusting in the sand? ... 

Earle Leland 

San Francisco, California 
The ships were beached and abandoned. No 
salvage attempts have been made. 


CINVA-RAM 
Dear Sirs: 

I read with interest the article about 
the portable block-pressing machine called 
“Cinva-ram,” invented by the Chilean engi- 
neer Carlos Ramirez (“Building Blocks,” by 
Eric Carlson, August 1957]. Can you tell me 
how much it costs and whether it is available 
in Brazil? Paulo Witzig 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 
You can buy a Cinva-ram from the Inter- 
American Housing Center, Apartado Aéreo 
6209, Bogota, Colombia, or from the Asocia- 
cién Pro-Entendimiento Internacional, Paseo 
de la Reforma 95, Mexico City. The price is 
seventy-five dollars plus shipping, or the 
equivalent in Colombian or Mexican pesos. 


CAMPING OUT 
Dear Sirs: 

. . . In the January issue there was an 
excellent article on touring the United States 
with your family [“Take Your Roof With 
You,” by Scott Seegers]. There were refer- 
ences to the National Parks and camp sites. 
..« I am planning a trip and am anxious 
to get fuller information. 

Edward T. Nyborg 

New York, New York 
The National Parks Service at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D.C., can 
help you. You may also be interested in 
Charles Hulquist’s letter below. 


Dear Sirs: 

The excellent article in your January issue 
by Scott Seegers [“Take Your Roof With 
You”) would indicate that many of your 
readers are campers ... , and I feel.that 
our guide to public campgrounds may be of 
value to them. Vacation Campgrounds, by 
my wife Kay and me, published in separate 
Northeastern and Southeastern editions, 
covers hundreds of campgrounds in the 
U.S.A., and is available at seventy-five cents 
per copy. Charles Hultquist 

P.O. Box 265 


Maryville, Tennessee 


MEXICAN STAGE 
Dear Sirs: 

As a student of Mexican history, the arts, 
and particularly folklore, I was greatly inter- 
ested in the report written by Maria Luisa 
Mendoza, a member of the Mexican Associa- 
tion of Theater Critics, in the April issue. 
However, I wish to emphasize that the suc- 
cess of Maria Douglas in Tennessee Williams’ 
A Streetcar Named Desire is due to the 
renowned Japanese-Mexican director, Seki 
Sano, . . . who happens to have discovered 
and practically made an actress of Miss 
Douglas. He is very highly regarded in San 
Francisco, New York, London, and Berlin. 
. . . IT am sure many others will also regret 
the omission. _[J]piano Borja 

San Francisco, California 


OAS FELLOWSHIPS 
Dear Sirs: 

I read your column concerning the new 
fellowship program of the Organization of 


American States in the March issue. As a 
music teacher with fourteen years’ experi- 
ence ..., I have always wanted to study in 
one of the Latin American countries. . . . 
Will there be a place in such a program for 
musicians? Frank Waggoner 
Abilene, Texas 

For candidates from each participating coun- 
try, the respective government will indicate 
its preferences of fields oj study according 
to its needs. The idea is to offer grants for 
advanced study to specialists throughout the 
Hemisphere and to insure that their home 
countries will benefit from it. Although some 
countries do not include the arts, the United 
States has set no such limitation. 


NEGLECTED ART? 
Dear Sirs: 

I have greatly enjoyed your articles on 
various phases of South American art, but 
I wonder why you never carry anything on 
flower arrangement. In the United States, 
flower arrangement is a growing medium of 
popular and professional art embracing many 
of the elements of the plastic arts. It has 
always been a question in my mind why, if 
Latin Americans have an abundance of 
plants and flowers, we up here at least hear 
or see little of their flower arrangement. Is 
this because of a lack of technical develop- 
ment or simply lack of interest? 

H. H. Denton 
Louisville, Kentucky 


FAMILY REUNIONS 
Dear Sirs: 

We enjoyed very much George C. Comp- 
ton’s article “Unfinished Business” in the 
April issue. Dr. Ottis Causey, our son-in-law, 
appears in three pictures, and the lady in 
two of them is our daughter, Mrs. Causey. 

Mrs. Williard A. Eliot 
Denver, Colorado 
Dear Sirs: 

. . . I have read all kinds of books on 
Argentina but never felt satisfied. . . . Since 
reading Americas I have found everything 
I wanted to know about Buenos Aires. . . . 
My aunt died there twenty-five years ago 
and left seven children that I have never 
seen. Although we maintain correspondence, 
your magazine brings me closer to my 
cousins. Mrs. E. de Geronimo 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ECHOES 
Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations to Enrique Bunster for 
his interesting article “Around the World 
Alone,” in the January Travel Issue, for, as 
he points out, very few people are familiar 
with Captain Slocum’s amazing feat of navi- 
gation. . . . Would it be possible to run a 
sports section in the magazine that would 
acquaint readers with Latin American games 
and athletes? "Manuel J. Uria 

Rosario, Argentina 
We have carried occasional articles on par- 
ticular sports or events and personalities, and 
hope to have more in the future, but our 
production schedule does not permit us to 
give up-to-date sports news from the various 
countries. 
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Dear Sirs: 
Please transmit to Alfonso Moscoso Car- 

denas my personal appreciation of his fasci- 
nating piece on Quito [“Between the Earth 
and the Sky”] in the May issue. . . . Having 
visited Quito, I particularly enjoyed his 
evocative description. 

Elliott B. Roberts 

Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sirs: 

We particularly liked the article about 
Inocente Palacios, of Venezuela, in the Feb- 
ruary issue... . 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Pasternak 
Los Angeles, California 


Dear Sirs: 

Since I intend to write a paper about the 
theater in Latin America, I enjoyed very 
much “Pascualina,” the playlet by Antonio 
Souza [December 1957]. . . . I'll try to deal 
with school and university theaters, and 
would like to exchange programs, manu- 
scripts, and so on with directors and play- 
wrights south of the border. . . . 

Arthur C. Lamb 

Professor and Theater Director 
Morgan State College 
Baltimore 12, Maryland 


Dear Sirs: 

. .. Each issue brings me a clearer picture 
of things I had only vaguely heard of or 
known before. AMericAs cannot be improved 
to make it more educational, but if a page 
were devoted to South American recipes, 
menus, home entertainment, and perhaps 
young people’s activities, it would help all of 
us to have a better understanding of each 
other’s customs, legends, and so forth. 

Agnes L. Gandolf 
Brooklyn, New York 


INFORMATION PLEASE 
Dear Sirs: 

. . . | was most interested in the article 
on the Metropolitan Opera, in the February 
issue, especially the discussion of Adelina 
Patti. . . . I am doing a story and life of 
Leonard Jerome, and would be most inter- 
ested in any readers’ suggestions as to where 
I could obtain additional information on 
Patti. As they say in Time magazine, I be- 
lieve she was his “great and good friend.” 


Tim Durant 

Box 86 

Washington, Connecticut 
PEN CLUB 
Dear Sirs: 


. - - I am interested in establishing an 
International Correspondence Club with 
members in all countries, for the exchange 
of postcards, stamps, photographs, and geo- 
graphical information. . . . I would like to 
hear from your readers in different parts of 
the world. . . . 

Ernesto Vega R. L. 
Apartado Aéreo 10378 
Bogota, Colombia 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ on page 42 


1. Coste Rica. 2. Oscar Niemeyer. 3. Guatemala. 4. 
Lujan. Leén. 6. The site of the first Mass. 7. 


; ag Colombia. 8. Puebla. 9. Sucre. 10. Panama 
ity. 
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Argentina, Boliv 
Guatemala, Haiti, 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents seeks pen pals throughout the Hemisphere. Readers re- 
questing this service must apply individually, print their names and addresses, and 
be able to write in at least two of the OAS languages (English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French), shown below by initials; students should say whether they are of high- 
school (H) or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk. 


Pat Kinney (E,S)—H 
3320 Smith 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Juana Ortega Barrios (E,S,P,.F)- 
H 


Directorio 4213, P 28-D14 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Antonio Campos Cardefia (E.S)— 


Cc 
Mar Arafura 7 bis 
México, D.F., Mexico 


Clidenor Cavalcanti da Silva 
(S,P)—H 

Rua Djalma Ulrich, 349, Apto. 4 

Copacabana 

Rio de Janeiro, DF, Brazil 


Siméo Bolivar (E,.P)—H 

Rua Xavier da Silveira, 50, Apto 
203 

Copacabana 

Rio de Janeiro, DF, Brazil 


Rubens Corréa (S,P) 
Caixa Postal, 7242 
Sao Paulo, SP, Brazil 


Raquel Coralye Cousifio L. 
(E,S.F German) 

Bremen No. 701 

Santiago, Chile 


Ernesto Castillo (E,S,F,German) 
Mitla 38-9 

Colonia Narvarte 

México 12, D.F., México 


Whitney Cushing (E,F) 
247 Royal Palm Way 
Palm Beach, Florida 


Marta S. de! Campillo (E,S) 
Rivadavia 57, III piso 
Cérdoba, Argentina 


R. Rebagliatti (S.P, Italian) 
Wheelwright, Santa Fé, Argentina 


Clovis Lourenco Passos (E,P)—H 
Rua Juiz de Fora 303 
Belo Horizonte, MG, Brazil 


Franco Ricciu (E,S,F,ltalian)* 
c/o 1.8.P.1. 

Via Clerici 5 

Milan, Italy 


Miguel Peres Gonzales (E,S,F)— 
H 


Conde de Ybarra 16 
Sevilla, Spain 


Jack Smart (E,S,Polish) 
Radio Personality 

3090 North Hausen Court 
Chicago 18, Ilinois 


Hermes Delgado (E,S)—C 
Apartado No. 1112 
Managua, Nicaragua 


Teofilo Suaznabar Ochoa 
(E,S,P, Italian) 
Casilla No. 237 


Oruro. Bolivia 


Antonio Zaldivar Zarsosa (S.P) 
Oficina B. C. G. No. 35 
Direccién General de Sanidad 
Tegucigalpa, D.C., Honduras 


Francisco José Jarabeck (S.P)--H 
Padilla 951, 4to piso, Depto. 17 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Zulema Romero (S,F)-—H 
Don Bosco 3551 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Néstor Disenfeld 
(E,S,P,.F Italian) *—C 

Cérdoba 535 

Tucumin, Argentina 


Gloria Parker (E.S.F) 
Avenida Holanda No. 3857 
Santiago, Chile 


Chico Ramos (E.S.P,.F) 
103 South Flower Street 
Los Angeles 12, California 


Mr. Wallene Aranha (E.P)—C 
Rua Indio Piragibe 455 
Joiio Pessoa, PB, Brazil 


Douglas Roberts (E.S)* 
P.O. Box 60, Station W 
Brooklyn 11, New York 


Maria Rosa Vidal (S,P.Italian)*® 
Cc 
Santa Fe 4866 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Antonio Lopes de Letona (E.S) 
Conde de Ybarra 16 
Sevilla, Spain 


James A. Royal (E,S,F)—H 
1040 Peninsula Drive 
Traverse City, Michigan 


Sallie U. Robinson (E.S.F)—H 
453 Cummings Court 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


Eduardo Peredo R. (E.S.P.F.Ger- 
man) —C 

24 de Setiembre 375 

Santa Cruz, Bolivia 

Francisco Campos A. (E.5.P,F, 
German) 

Correo Central 

Santa Cruz, Bolivia 

Noel Arteaga B. (E.S.P.F.Ger- 
man)—H 

Casilla 364 

Santa Cruz, Bolivia 


Martha Peiia Miserandino 
(E,S8,P.F)—H 

Suarez de Figueroa 468 

Santa Cruz, Bolivia 


Humberto Villalva (E,S,P,F) 
21 de Mayo 576 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia 


Mario Gabriel (E,.S,P.F,German) 


Sucre 64 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia 


Osvaldo Monroy (E,S,P,F) 
Murillo 218 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia 


Carlos Saldaia V. (E,S.P)—H 
Correo Central 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia 


René Contreras (E,S,P,F) 
Vallegrande 164 


Santa Cruz, Bolivia 


Jorge Butlerov (E,S) 
Bertoni y Malutin, Villa Morra 
Asuncion, Paraguay 


Alfred Higgs (E,S)* 

M, Grigera 166 

Banfield, F.C.N.G.R., Argentina 

Makoto Mori (E,S) 

No. 83, 2-chome 

Tanabenishi-cho, Higashisumiyo 
shi-ko 

Osaka, Japan 


Enrique Mariano Boly (E£,S)--H 
Gaseon 1249 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Maria de la Concepeién Domin- 
guez Sanchez (S,P)* 

Independencia 7 

Salamanca, Spain 


Laurence A. Moore, Jr., (E.F) 
Co. 111—NAPS 
Bainbridge, Maryland 


Edward Brett (E,S)—H 
Sunny Valley, Oregon 


Edmundo Uhart (E,S)—H 
25 de Mayo 383 
Lujan, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


José Treviio (E,S,P) 
Jujuy 2856 
Rosario, Argentina 


Pedro José Romberg (E.S)* 

Edificio “‘Tiuna™, Piso 3°, Apt. 
18-B 

Avenida Prolongacién Zuloaga 

“Los Rosales Caracas, Vene- 
zuela 


Joaquin Hernandez (E,S)* 
Apartado Postal 8979 
Mexico 1, D.F., Mexico 


Dr. Len MacAluso (E,S) 
416 North Chaparral 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Geraldo de Sousa Amado (E,P) 


Rua Silva Ortiz, 15 
Belo Horizonte, MG, Brazil 


Marta Silva Campos (E,S,P.F) 
Rua Marselheza, 243 
Sio Paulo, SP, Brazil 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the 
common purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, security, and welfare of all Americans. The member states are: 


Honduras, 


Venezuela. 
The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, which met 


in Washington. 


Panama, 


Today, it operates through « large number of different 


Paraguay, Peru, 


the United States, 


a, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 


Mexico, Nicaragua, Uruguay, and 


and throughout the 


Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member states 
and promoting, by cooperative action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 
The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters 


in Washington, D. C. Called **The House of the Americas,"’ 


its main building of white marble, with its tropical 


patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Americans from all parts of the Western Hemisphere. 
Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th, 


A woodland spring. Photograph by Scott Seege 
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Inter-American Keview 
of Bibliography 


A quarterly presentation of the latest develop- 
ments in the book world of the Americas. 


Cultural trends and activities are reflected in its 
articles, book reviews, and bibliography. 


Current reports on a variety of bibliographical 
subjects are contributed by a staff of correspond- 
ents in 45 countries. 


{AMERICAN Review Of 


Hi VISTA ANA IA 


@ New publications 
@ New serials 
@ Editorial projects 


@ Meetings 


A special section on current publications, selected 
and classified by subject specialists, covers over 
22 fields. An Index and Table of Contents is 
issued separately at the end of each year. 


WASHINGTON. D 


1958 


LIBRARIANS, STUDENTS, SCHOLARS, and those seek- 
ing to enrich their knowledge of cultural develop- 
ments in Latin America will find this journal in- 
dispensable. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: ; 
$3.00 a year in the Americas and Spain 


$3.50 a year elsewhere 

% SEND ORDERS TO: 

ow Division of Publications 
PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Washington 6, D. C. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION oF 
Washington 6, D. C., U.S. A. 
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